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CIVILIZATION AND COMMERCE IN CHINA—RKU 
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TT\IE treaties of amity and commerce, lately negotiated at 
] Tien-tsin in the Chinese Empire, between the rulers of 
that Celestial dynasty and the representatives of the four great 


and preponderating powers of Christendom, the United 


ritain, respectively stand 


States, Russia, France, and Great B 
forth as additional testimonials of the virtue and power of the 
civilization of the present age, the advancing strides and 
magnificent achievements of which, in the varied channels of 


science, enterprise, diplomacy, and conquest, are bein 


ies 

rapidly developed upon the world’s plane, and successively 

recorded in contemporaneous history. The march of revolu- 

tion, once begun, is onward, progressive, and irresistible. 

Men may falter, nations may fall, but the pre-ordained 

decrees of destiny are inevitable. The omnipotent laws of 
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Nature must prevail alike over nations as overmen. That law 
ordains universal progress which is the consequence and 
result of revolution and change. So uniform and momentous 
have been the victories of mind over matter, of science over 
indiscriminate material force in the ultimate overthrow of the 
barriers of superstition, the rupture of the bonds of ignorance, 
isolation, immobility, and inborn chronic vassalage, as to vindi- 
cate conclusively the majesty and omnipotence of that element 
of regeneration which is founded in superior mental capacity, 
social independence, and civil and religious freedom. 

Intelligence is and has ever been the ruling power of the 
earth. Intellect is at once monarch and master of the universe; 
and as a nation preponderates or excels in this great primitive 
faculty of strength and dominion, in that proportion will it 
assert and maintain its importance, supremacy, stability, and 
power, for good or for evil, over the interests, institutions, 
and doctrines of that people whose condition is otherwise, 
and whose resources, though equal in all other relations, are 
inferior in this paramount and indispensable attribute. 

The history of the last eighteen hundred years has placed 
this proposition beyond the sphere of rational dispute, and 
imbeded it among those axioms, the potency and permanence 
of which are universally assumed as self-evident and im- 
pregnable. 

Therefore it is that America, originated as a nation, upon 
the most liberal and expansive ideas of popular intelligence, 
and adhering steadily to this fundamental law of liberty and 
enlightened progress, has advanced in the unfolding of her 
resources, the increase and general improvement of her 
people, and the enlargement and perfection of her nation- 
ality and greatness in a degree without parallel or example 
either in rapidity, happiness, or grandeur, in the records of 
any age or nation in the civilized world. 

The Chinese, constituting nearly one-third of the popula- 
tion of the entire globe, have, during numberless and succes- 
sive centuries, been sunk and submerged in the lowest bond- 
age, servility, and thraldom. Possessed, as a people, of the 
fairest and most fruitful heritage allotted to any portion of 
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mankind, under the hoary incubus of despotism, idolatry, 
and ignorance, their energies have been suppressed, their 
genius immolated upon the altar of superstition, and expended 
in the resources and passions of barbarism and war, as 
through countless years of the past their imbecility and 
almost total moral destitution and depravity is the most con- 
spicuous and marked feature of that isolated and prescriptive 
race. This state of things is due to a rigid intolerance, 
ani a bigoted prejudice against the habits, customs, 
and usages of the enlightened world which has obtained from 
the earliest times among the Chinese—a prejudice which has 
been fostered and perpetuated from generation to generation 
with singular fidelity, for as yet neither the rays of 
modern civilization, nor the dawn of enlightened Christianity 
have penetrated or broken upon the vast interior recesses of 
China, with its millions of enslaved and benighted barbarians. 

We behold in this case of the Chinese, determined from 
their past history and present condition, the singular anomaly 
of a nation, in population the most powerful, and in time, 
among the oldest on the face of the earth, and boast- 
ing the most ancient relics and devices of ingenuity and art, 
standing now in the same position as occupied centuries ago, 
without progression or perceptible change; with the condi- 
tion and characteristics of the empire identical, or substanti- 
ally so, with those of the period when history affords the first 
feeble light of their illumination and dawn. 

The earliest historic annals of the Chinese still delineate 
their customs and habits, and illustrate their character and 
attainments. This, perhaps, can be observed of no other 
division or class of the human race; all others have under- 
gone, at some period of their history, a variation in their usages 
and a modification of the characteristics by which they were 
originally distinguished. Little has been preserved or per- 
petuated with the Chinese except by traditional forms and 
mystic ceremonials. Their ci¥il and political polity has been 
extremely narrow and limited, more dependent upon the dis- 
position, caprice, or passion of the recognized emperor 
and dictator, than any established usage or fundamental law. 
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No repositories of learning, or temples of science and art 
have been erected, and with every passing generation 
has departed also, almost totally and for ever, the fruits 
of its genius, instinct, and development, leaving, if 
any, no more than a traditional hereditary landmark 
and moument for the direction and guidance of pos- 
terity. 

These things were true of that immense and interminable 
Eastern Power until within a compartively brief period, when 
the commerce and civilization of Europe and America first 
penetrated its limits and assumed an incipient but tan- 
gible and permanent form and effect in special and select 
regions of that great and singularly fabulous Empire. The 
population of China, as computed by Gutzlaff, is three hundred 
and sixty-seven millions, and though this may be a slight 
over-estimate it is not at serious or essential variance with the 
preyailing standard and conclusions of the present age, made 
up and predicated upon the authority and researches of 
other and later writers. The territorial area of the empire, as 
determined also by Gutzlaff and verified in the conclusions and 
proofs of contemporaneous and subsequent history, comprises 
one million two hundred and ninety-eight thousand square 
miles, and by an aggregate deduction from the Chinese 
returns of land subject to taxable levies, about half an acre, 
it is shown, is the apportionment to each person. The den- 
sity of population, as assigned and graduated to the square 
mile, is little greater in China than in England and Wales, 
where the inhabitants number about eighteen millions, witl 
an available and productive area of about thirty-five thon- 
sand square miles, or between nine and ten million acres of 
arable land, while the capacity and facilities of cultivation 
and production common to the Chinese, as developed by 
Europeans, who have succeeded by accident in penetrating 
and exploring the populous digtricts along the sea-board, are 
entirely equal, and in many respects superior to those of 
England and Wales. In the more fertile southern provinces 
the Chinese not uncommonly take off three and four ample 
harvests from the same soil during a single season. Notwith- 
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standing, however, this great fertility and the eminent natural 
resources of commerce, strength and power, with the intrin- 
sic but passive elements of which China has ever been pro- 
digally endowed, under the hoary incubus of superstition, 
ignorance, and despotism that has enveloped in mythical 
darkness the history, and hampered and smothered the 
vitality of the empire throngh the accumulating mystic 
ages of the past, her traffic has always been limited and 
meagre, and almost exclusively internal and domestic. It 
has hardly merited the denomination of commerce, as only 
within the present century has there been even a nominal 
system of exchange or import and export policy. To the 
lack of these incentives to scientific progression and industrial 
energy, and that necessary and healthful stimulus to pr sperity 
incident to commercial reciprocity, competition and rivalry, 
may be ascribed the sterility and comparative fruitlessness of 
all the efforts and application of the Chinese during their 
past experience and history as a people. 

The Government from the earliest times has been despotic, 
in so moderate and passive a degree, however, as to 
exempt and relieve the people from the embarrassments and 
intolerance of oppression, though its power and occasional 
arbitrary edicts are felt more or less sensitively by all classes. 
The present reigning Dynasty is a continuation of that 
inaugurated in the incursion and conquest of 1675 by 
the Mandschu: Tartars. The imperial residence is loca- 
ted at Pekin, which is also the present capital of the 
empire. Here foreigners have never been permitted to enter 
or reside: not even ministers or representatives, until the 
late war instituted by England and France, and the treaties 
of amity and commerce with these two nations, including 
also Russia and the United States, consequent thereupon. 
[litherto also the whole interior of China has been sealed and 
barricaded against the innovation and inroads of foreign 
commerce, which, under the stipulations guaranteed by and 
between the four most important commercial powers in the 
treaties just ratified, is now likely to permeate rapidly and 
unfold the great resources and manifold wealth so long sup- 
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pressed and obscured. The precise terms of the American 
treaty as negotiated by Commissioner Reed, have not yet 
transpired ; but we are, however, assured that the facilities 
guaranteed and secured to us are equal and on a general and 
common par with those assigned to the “ most favored nation.” 
An English writer in the London 7imes, discussing the merits 
of the British treaty concluded by Lord Elgin, and indicat- 
ing the sense in which it is generally regarded by that coun- 
try, observes :— 

“The great feature of the treaty is its admission of the 
Europeans into Central China. The high road along which 
our principal communication with this part must be con- 
ducted is the great Yang-tse-kiang, or Yellow River. Our 
readers are familiar enough with the map of China to remem- 
ber two huge rivers rising in the mountains of Thibet, and 
flowing with a tortuous course across the whole breadth of 
China. The southern of these is the Yellow River, and is 
valled by the Chinese ‘The Girdle of China.’ The northern 
is the Hoang-ho, and bears the more ominous title of ‘The 
Grief of China.’ Its turbid, rapid stream almost defies the 
clumsy attempts at navigation made by the Chinese, and the 
vast quantity of mud which it bears down in its waters causes 
a continual deposition on the sides and bed of the stream, by 
flows several feet above the average level of the surrounding 
country. When, therefore, its mud banks, or the artificial 
works by which these have been strengthened, give way 


which its channel is gradually raised, and the surface now 


before the pressure of the flooded stream, a scene of devasta- 
tion and ruin is presented which perhaps can find no parallel 
in the whole world. The whole province of Honan is occa- 
sionally laid under water, and the loosened floods, seeking 
the lowest channel to the sea, reduce vast tracts of fertile and 
populous territory to absolute desolation. Of late years, the 
rebellion has drawn so heavily on the exchequer that the 
usual funds furnished for these works have not been supplied, 
and a vast amount of suffering and waste has been the conse- 
quence. Very different is the beneficial course of the Girdle 


of China. The first province of the empire which it enters 
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on the west is called Yeman, and is the richest of all the pro- 
vinces of China, in the extent and variety of its mineral wealth. 

“Through this and in its course to the sea, this vast river 
passes by no less than 100 cities of the first, second, and 
third order, and upwards of 200 villages and towns. A 
population of 100,000,000 people dwells upon its banks. The 
great city of Hankow, perhaps the most important commer- 
cial city in Asia, is situated on this stream, and may be 
reached by steamers of moderate size. This town, with its 
vast wealth, fell early into the hands of the rebels, and has 
since been repeatedly taken and retaken by both the con- 
tending parties. Its importance is therefore for the present 
diminished ; but so excellent is its situation on the banks of 
this noble river, and in the very centre of the Chinese em- 
pire, that there can be little doubt it will soon regain its late 
importance, and become a valuable emporium for European 
trade. For a time, at all events, the value of the treaty will 
be impaired by the disturbed state in which the country 
watered by the Yellow River is at present kept by the almost 
chronic rebellion smouldering on its shores. 

“With keen sagacity the rebel leaders resolved to seize 
upon this great artery of the empire, and in a comparatively 
short time after the active outbreak of this rebellion, all its 
principal towns, including Nankin, the former capital of 
China, fell into their hands. Here their success began and 
ended. The strong army of 40,000 men sent from Nankin 
against the Imperial city of Pekin, was driven back after 
long fighting, a handful of fugitives, to the rebel quarters, 


— 


nor have they advanced further since; but, on the other 
hand, neither have they greatly retreated, and the fairest and 
richest provinces of China have for years been the scene of 
those atrocious massacres and harassing devastations which 
a state of smouldering warfare among Asiatics is sure to en- 
gender. Should this wretched state of society be changed, 
and peace once more happily restored, we know sufficient of 
the eagerness of the people to engage in commercial enter- 
prises, of the keen eye they have to their own interests, and 
their readiness both to sell their own goods and secure the 
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well manufactured fabrics of foreign countries, to feel con- 
vinced, that with ordinary prudence on the part of our con- 
suls, the opening now made to commercial enterprise may 
soon produce the most solid and beneticial results.” 

In illustration of the expansiveness and great productive 
power of the Chinese, the single article of silk may be cited 
as the most prominent instance of their capacity for im- 
provement and progression in manufactures and _ staples 
of exportation, under the growing influence, inducements 
by foreign commerce, and even 


and impetus extended 
Under the 


a limited and hampered international comity. 
almost impregnable monopoly existing at the period of 
the earlier development of this traffic; the chronic and 
deep-seated prejudices of the people against all trade, inter- 
change, or communication except that exclusively domes- 
tic and internal, and the restrictions and illiberality of the 
Government with respect to the persons and property of 
foreigners, the production of silk, or rather the bulk of 
exportation has increased within less than half a century 


more than forty-fold. Nearly one hundred thousand bales 


are now annually produced for export, and this is chiefly 
fabricated by the artisans and absorbed in the consumption 
of Europe and America. The quantity of tea also received 
from China for the use of England and the United States has 
increased within the last thirteen years from less than fifty to 
more than one hundred and thirty millions of pounds, under 
the more favorable auspices extended in the opening of the 
five ports, and the cotton fabrics imported into China within 
period from the United States, hitherto so incon- 
as to be almost unknown, has met about fifty 
or half the sum of the tea importation of this 


This augmentation, so enormous as we observe in 
and 


the same 
siderable 
per cent. 
country. 
respect to the production and exportation of tea and silk 
similarly proportionable also in other articles of export and 
barter indigenous to China, has been greatly accelerated 
by the introduction of commerce and the impetus given to 
Chinese enterprise and the common traffic of the civilized 
world in the opening of the five ports of Canton, Shanghae, 
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Ningpo, Too-chow, and Amoy, consequent upon the war 
waged by Great Britain in 1843 and the negotiation as the 
result of that war of the Treaty of Nankin, to the advantages 
of which the United States were also a party, being placed by 
virtue of special treaty stipulations upon an equal footing 
and admitted to all the privileges assigned to the most 
favored nations. 

The “ Treaty of Nankin,” so-called from an important city 
and former capital of the Empire bearing that name, secured 
and offered to the confidence and commerce of Europe and 
America, the first facilities of any considerable or practical 
efficiency and value ever enjoyed. No recognized or defi- 
nitely established system of trade with the protection, regula- 
tions, rights, and immunities commonly and uniformly 
accorded by the commercial usages of civilized nations, had 
hitherto obtained in any important degree with the Chinese 
or received the®ssent and authority of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The subsisting relations of commerce antecedent to 
the period of the opening of the five ports were rather of a 
piratical order, having no dependence or security in the 
guarantees of government, but coming within the ban of 
imperial proscription and contending of necessity against the 
stringency and intolerance of despotic and arbitrary edicts. 
The vitality of trade and the profits attendant upon its pro- 
secution and support are always founded in a mutuality of 
interest, and necessarily reside in the permanent maintenance 
of reciprocal relations such as in their nature and obligations 
afford a positive assurance of common and unrestricted 
accessibility and interchange with respect to all products or 
articles of merchandise and barter peculiar to the resources 
or exclusively at the command of the one or the other of 
the parties or powers respectively engaged in trafficking or 
concerned in its results. No mutuality of this character, not- 
withstanding its paramount necessity as one of the first and 
fundamental requisites of commercial success, and the dura- 
bility of its advantages when acquired, had prevailed in the 
intercourse and regulations of traflic between the Chinese and 
the dominant commercial powers of the world, nor been 
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enforced or attained by negotiation and diplomacy, down to 
the time of the formation of the Treaties of Nankin, unveil- 
ing and throwing open to the limited access and freedom of 
European civilization and enterprise the five ports we have 
already enumerated, which was compassed by the diplomacy 
of England and America, and finally precipitated by the war 
of 1841-2 with Great Britain, aided by the moral force and 
cotemporaneous exertions of the United States—the Adminis- 
tration then Democratic, and under the Presidency of Mr. Van 
Buren, with an adequate prescience of what has since been 
revealed, and with an enlightened sag 
sive perception of the vast contributions to the resources 


acity and comprehen- 


of this country, in common with other civilized nations, 
to be secured in the regeneration of the decrepid Asiatic 
despotisms and the disenthralment or partial relief of 
their benighted and barbarous millions from the withering 
and deadly shackles of immemorial superstiffon and immo- 
bility, early stationed in the Chinese seas a naval squadron, 
under the command of Commodore Kearny, who was em- 
powered in like manner as the Jate Commodore Perry of the 
Japan Expedition, to assume diplomatic functions, or powers 
analogous and substantially equivalent to such as in part 
inhere and appertains to the province of diplomacy, and in 
this capacity we believe inaugurated and first opened the 
way to conference and communication with the imperial 
authorities of China, upon the basis of which the United States, 
concurrently with England, at the close of the war, entered 
into specific and general stipulations and guarantees, the 
effect of which was to secure in a more ample degree than 
commerce was able to enforce or accomplish for itself, 
an intercommunity of securities with respect to the pro- 
perty, privileges, and appropriate immunities of the citi- 
zens or subjects respectively of either empire. The conces- 
sions attained at this period, might have been more liberal 
and expansive, ,conducing with greater rapidity and more 
decisive effect to the facilitation and enlargement of interna- 
tional enterprise and traffic. But though the negotiations at 
Nankin and the proposed advantages and benefits accruing 
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from the nominal freedom and accessibility of the five ports, 
pursuant to the engagements of the contracting powers, may 
not have been realized to the extent of the anticipations 
coincident with the time, it may easily be discovered from a 
critical or even casual examination and contrast of the terms, 
of the treaties of that and the present time, that the stipula- 
tions proffered and solemnized at Nankin in 1843 were but 
the preliminary advance and natural and necessary prelude 
to the greater, more positive and radical revolution and reform 
of policy in course of gradual development and_perfec- 
tion since that era, and which has now culminated in the 
important diplomatic achievements of the present year con- 
summated by virtue of the concurrent disposition, steadfast 
co-operation and determined efforts of the four great commer- 
cial nations most largely interested in the propagation of civi- 
lized enterprise, and most able and competent to decree its 
regulations in conformity with the usages of international 
comity, and the obligations and requirements of commer- 
cial law as understood and accepted by every enlightened and 
civilized State. 

The five ports, contrary to the general and popular suppo- 
sitions of the day, have never been more than simple depdts 
or repositories for the reception and storage, or wholesale dis- 
position of foreign wares and merchandise, and beyond this, 
suffering under the most onerous and rigid impost exactions, 
and encountering all the penalties, restrictions, and embar- 
rassments incident to the unlicensed caprice, passion, or pre- 
judice of a hostile, arbitrary, and irresponsible government ; 
plunging alternately into the most extravagant excesses of 
proscription, intolerance, and tyranny, and committing at will 
the most flagrant, as well as petty wrongs against both the 
persons and property of aliens, with exemption and impunity. 

Nothing like a reciprocity or community of interest has 
ever subsisted, or obtained in any material degree in the civil 
or commercial relations of Europe and America to the 
immense population and wealth of that part of the great 
Asiatic domain comprised within the boundaries of China 
and Japan. India alone, under the colonization and impetus 
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of British energy has yielded some portion of her fabulous 
resources, and unfolded to the world a few of the priceless 
gems and jewels of her renowned and _ inexhaustible 
mines. 

The great and incaleulable inland traffic of China, 
carried on between the line of the coast and the central 
part of the Empire, and estimated by a well-informed 
British Consul (Mr. Alcock), who has made it a subject of 
extended research and investigation, during a series of 
years, as exceeding in magnitude the commerce of “all 
Europe and the rest of the world,” 7s now Jaid open under 
the most clear and explicit guarantees and stipulations to the 
availability and aecess of the civilization and usages of Christ- 
endom, with the ultimate prospect and assurance of all its 
concomitant and inevitable results. The honor, faith, and 
destiny of the United Kingdom have been solemnly sealed, 
plighted and pledged by the treaties of Tien-tsin with the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and Russia, to the tole- 
ration and fulfilment of the compact. 

It is also stipulated among the more important general 
provisions embodied in the Chinese treaties, that religious 
freedom shall be universally permitted throughout the empire 
—that the Christianity and forms of worship observed and 
reverenced by all nations and every people, Catholic and 
Protestant, Mahommedan and Greek, shall receive a like com- 
mon protection, and enjoy equal immunities. The experi- 
ence of mankind and the history of nations, in all ages and 
under all conditions, has demonstrated the fact that religious 
bigotry and fanaticism constitute the most pernicious, power- 
ful, and hostile impediments to the independence, refinement 
and prosperity of communities and States: the untrammeled 
assertion, exercise, and enjoyment of religious preferences 
and the rights of conscience, has been amply shown to be the 
most effective element of social and political regeneration, 
the only security for domestic happiness, and the basis of all 
intelligence, progression, and liberty. 

Christianity, wherever admitted upon terms of ordinary 
equality, has ultimately commanded a grateful recognition, 
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and everywhere mitigated or reformed the abuses of Pagan 
idolatry and barbarism: it will accomplish no less in the 
present instance, if the inhospitable interdictions of the past 
are revoked, and if it encounters no longer the blockades and 
fatal persecutions and discouragements inflicted and interposed 
by an infidel and bigoted heathen despotism. The impertur- 
bable isolation and semi-barbarity of the Chinese in common 
with other Asiatic races, for successive centuries, is chiefly due 
to the infatuations of a pagan idolatry and the rigid devotion 
they have paid to traditionary and immemorial superstitions. 
This prejudice must of necessity be dispelled in the course 
of time, as innovation progresses, and the customs of modern 
civilization are inculcated and gradually attain and assert 
their natural preponderance and sway. The governmental 
restrictions, therefore, that have been interposed to the dis- 
semination of Christianity and the spread and intereommunity 
of the commerce and traffic of European nations within the 
Chinese Empire, have been, as we have already said, aban- 
doned and abrogated in the later articles concluded at Tien- 
tsin with the Allied Plenipotentiaries on behalf and in the 
name of the respective powers we have likewise indicated. 

These obligations must be enforced, and no dereliction or 
equivocation that may be evinced hereafter on the part of 
China in the practical fulfilment of the spirit and terms of 
these negotiations, ought to be received with any allowance 
or pass without just rebuke. The privileges stipulated and 
conceded by these several treaties are but the dictates of a 
humane and enlightened public policy, and conform only to the 
requirements of common justice. The interests of the whole 
world demand that a more liberal principle should govern 
the relations, and be infused and incorporated into the domes- 
tic and international polity of these great Asiatic powers. 

Hence, whatever may have been the primitive cause or 
agency conducing in a great degree to the final results which 
we now chronicle, all progressive and Christian nations will 
hail in it the advent of a highly propitious era—the dawn 
of an important and fruitful epoch. 

It becomes us now to notice briefly the flagrant enormities 
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justly chargeable upon the British government and resting 


also upon the British people, in the policy and dealings of 
that nation and its colonial dependencies with the Chinese. 

It cannot be disguised that as the consequence of this unjust 
and ill-advised policy the legitimate commercial interests of 
England and all Europe, as well as the United States, have 
been debarred and precluded from the profits of a large and 
liberal traffic in the products of the East, together with the 
corresponding advantages of a great and invaluable market 
for the disposition of their own productive staples or subjects 
of fabrication. We allude, of course, to the baneful and 
poisonous opium trade, beginning about the middle of the 
last century and then sustained chiefly by Portuguese traders 
who imported it from Turkey. The cultivation of this drug 
germinated in British India some time prior to 1800, and has 
been fostered with such assiduity that, though it has always 
been contraband, its clandestine importation into China has 
advanced within fifty years from less than two to nearly 
forty millions dollars annually. This is the annual sum 
yielded to the Anglo-Indian government by this illicit and 
contraband traffic, which has been the invariable precursor 
only of desolation, misery, and death to the inhabitants of 
the Flowery Kingdom who have fallen within the latitude 
and atmosphere of its fatal contamination and inevitable 
degeneracy and ruin. 

The East India Company, commanding the readiest facili- 
ties of transportation, illicit and clandestine intercourse with 
the Chinese, and possessed also of a soil congenial to the 
growth and cultivation of opium, instituted originally by go- 
vernmental authority, advanced rapidly in its culture and soon 
attained a complete monopoly in this nefarious business, 
which has been upheld by that Company, or by the British 
government which it has always represented, without substan- 
tial interruption, until it has reached the gigantic dimensions 
already described. UGeside the moral, social, and political 
degeneracy and degradation it has imposed upon the Chinese, 
the immense drafts of silver it has necessitated have gone 
far to deplete the imperial resources, and derange and em- 
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barrass the finances of the empire. Consequently a rigid 
embargo has for along period been sedulously maintained 
upon the currency of the country, and vast mines of silver 
repressed by this check, are plausibly supposed to be imbed- 
ded and hidden in the inner recesses of the Celestial Kingdom, 
only awaiting for its development and distribution throughout 
the world, the establishment of a miscellaneous traffic and 
the inauguration of a foreign inland commerce such: as must 
inevitably ensue upon the entry and navigation of the great 
Yang-tse-Kiang and its innumerable tributaries, penetrating 
the heart and laying open the vitals of the empire. 

But returning to the fruits and tendency of British policy, 
as respects the opium production of India and the conversion 
of that deleterious and destructive staple into a prominent, 
and indeed, a paramount resource of contraband merchandise 
with the Chinese and of revenue to the Anglo-Indian exchequer, 
it must be charged as in conflict with every moral inspira- 
tion, adverse to every suggestion, principle, and law of 
political economy and public justice, and as subversive and 
deadly to the true interests and intent of modern civilization, 
in its efforts for the propagation of Christianity, the diffusion 
of intelligence, and the expansion of the area of a humane, 
beneficent, and productive commerce, such as through its 
inherent elements must necessarily contribute to the amelio- 
ration, enlightenment, and enduring welfare of the human race, 
rather than to the enhancement of its bondage, and the con- 
firmation and perpetuity of its seclusiveness, isolation, and 
barbaric depravity. The latter tendency has been the una- 
voidable result of the unbroken persistency and inflexible 
devotion of the British East India administration to the in- 
sidious promotion of the opium trade, and to the forcible 
imposition of that fatal poison upon the Chinese, in defiance 
of the most stringent imperial edicts, and the unrelaxing 
abomination with which the unhallowed traffic has always 
been regarded by the rulers of the Celestial Empire, sensible, 
in common with all the world, of its devastating and suicidal 
consequences upon their subjects, and its corruption and 
gradual extinction of the little of both moral and physical 
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vitality obtaining among the myriads compressed within the 
broad and unexplored limits of the United Kingdom. The 
imploring appeals addressed to their humanity, and the obvi- 
ous dictates of a sound, rational, and lasting policy beneficial 
to all nations, have been alike discarded in the inveterate 
adherence of the British East India Company, for about three 
quarters of a century, to the opium monopoly for the sake 
only of a paltry pecuniary annuity, accruing therefrom to the 
Colonial Government of India and adding indirectly to the 
financial resources of Great Britain. And this traflic is still 
sustained with growing vigor by the English, since the 
disruption and disbandment of the pre-existing Anglo- 
Indian corporation, and when the exclusive direction and 
responsibility of Asiatic affairs devolves directly upon the 
British ministry, and not through the medium—with what 
little palliation that may have atforded—of a chartered com- 
pany, or a secondary and collateral colonial jurisdiction. It 
may be here remarked that the theoretical acknowledgment 
of England, herself, has been accorded to the inhumanity of 
this policy, given, too, under all the solemnities of an inter- 
national treaty, the importation of opium being specifically 
proscribed in the stipulations of Nankin, to which the nomi- 
nal assent of the Government of Great Britain was yielded, 
while it was notoriously true that the war out of wh'ch that 
treaty eventuated, was commenced and continued, on the 
part of England, almost solely in behalf of the opium interest 
of India. 

As we premised upon opening this branch of our subject, 
we now reassert the conviction, that the hostility encountered 
by foreigners in China, and the inhospitable barriers and in- 
terpositions of the past, which have excluded, or hampered 
and stayed the progress of European civilization and com- 
merce, retarding also the development, in all its varied capa- 
cities, of that great eastern empire whose resources and 
adaptability we have been considering, is largely due to the 
ill-fated policy and flagrant inhumanity displayed in the con- 
duct and characterizing the earlier and continued relations of 
that European power, whose jurisdiction was first inaugurated 
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in the East, and of whose usages and habits the semi-civilized 
Asiatics received the first practical exemplification. 

It will be perhaps difficult, therefore, for some time, to 
overcome the apprehensions and prejudices of a people tra- 
ditionally superstitious, and into whose hearts is deeply 
impregnated a sense of cruelty and wrong. The obviation 
and removal of these obstructions to immediate social frater- 
nity, and a cordial co-operation on the part of the Mandarins 
with the representatives of American and European enterprise, 
in the accommodation and availability of the important high- 
ways of trade to universal competition and commerce, must 
depend henceforth upon the uniform observation and exercise 
of a policy of conciliation, magnanimity, and justice. 

The characteristic instinets of the people, together with the 
governmental usages of the United States, whose citizens 
must, as we maintain, enjoy in a prominent degree the advan- 
tages proposed and guaranteed in the treaties of Tien-tsin, war- 
rant us in anticipating a rapid reform and dissipation of the 
prejudices so commonly prevalent among the Chinese, and 
the speedy institution, upon a basis mutually advantageous 
and reciprocal, of a traffic without precedent, and surpassing 
the estimates of the most liberal and latitudinous specu- 
lation. 

The United States, beyond question, from their superior 
eligibility in position, ang from the natural facilities we hold 
at our command in the Pacific, must become the receptacle 
and chief emporium of the expansive commerce of the east, 
now about to be projected. We are placed upon a more aus- 
picious footing, by virtue of the peaceful procurement of the 
concessions and privileges granted to our government by the 
imperial dynasty of Pekin. 

The American and Russian Treaties are the fruits of nego- 
tiation and diplomacy exclusively, while those concluded 
between France and England were enforced, and finally ex- 
torted, as we have before stated, by a protracted and expen- 
sive siege. The indemnity pledged to England in the stipu- 
lations of Tien-tsin is sixteen millions, and that secured to 
France is stated at six millions. Russia has acquired pos- 
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session of the Amoor Valley, and her boundaries now with 
China are marked by the river bearing that name. 

Here under the auspices of the government of Russia, early 
in the present year, a trading company was established, under 
the name of the Society of the Amoor, with a view of de- 
veloping the illimitable resources of that region, and opening 
a direct traffic with the United States, by connecting with 
the State of California and our possessions bordering on the 
Pacific. In apparent contemplation of the vast commerce 
flowing through this channel and reaching the American 
continent, the Emperor of Russia has, by an Imperial decree, 
ordered the English language to be cultivated in the Siberian 
provinees, that commercial intercourse may be the better 
facilitated with our people on the Pacific shores, and that 
the prospective communication between the two nations 
may be free from the embarrassments incident to a con- 
flict and confusion of tongues. In respect and furtherance 
of this interest, the House of Representatives recently ordered 
the publication of all papers, letters, and authentic intelli- 
gence in possession of our government in relation to the 
subject of this Siberian Asiatic trade, and establishing its 
practicability and probable results. Already the produc- 
tion and traffic of the “ Valley of the Amoor,” within the 
very brief period of Russian occupation and enterprise, 
under the impetus thus given, hgs reached the aggregate 
annual sum of thirty millions of dollars, as we are assured by 
the late testimony, founded upon the most reliable and 
authentic statistical returns of our resident Minister at St. 
Petersburgh; and this trade, it is satisfactorily demonstrated, 
is capable of measureless and illimitable expansion. The 
Government of Russia, with a sagacity characteristic of the 
highest civilization, and illustrative of the most consummate 
and profound statesmanship on the part of those who now 
direct and administer the public affairs of that great and 
rapidly preponderating European Power, has inaugurated 
and is vigorously prosecuting a system of political polity 
promising the most magnificent consequences to the Empire 
itself, aud to all mankind. The purposes entertained and the 
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resuits foreshadowed in the latterly projected policy of that 
Government, bear not only an obvious assimilation, but are 
apparently predicated in a very large degree upon the ex- 
ample established in the history of the United States, and 
the admirable and unprecedented principles of foreign interna- 
tional and domestic administration and economy which have 
exalted the American Confederacy within a period almost 
incredibly brief to an altitude and position of the first magni- 
tude and importance among nations, and assigned to our 
institutions and civil code asubstantial moral force and political 
sway in the regeneration of ancient dynasties and despotisms, 
and the radical sweeping reformation of the antiquated 
customs, usages, and abuses of the inveterate monarchies of 
the Old World. 

Commerce, in every stage and era that has marked the 
history and progress of the human race, has tended to the 
elevation, happiness, and good of mankind. 

Taken in its broadest significance and sense, commerce 
stands forth as the great auxiliary and bulwark of civiliza- 
tion in its effective conservation of all the elements conducing 
to social and civic vigor, intelligence, and unity—it rests at 
the foundation, and is indispensable to the freedom, vitality, 
and power of all communities and states. 

The people of America will therefore regard with pride, 
and contemplate with the most hopeful anticipations, the 
movements now in progress throughout the European nations, 
especially in Russia, looking to political disenthralment and 
the introduction of those systems and principles of enlightened 
public policy, which are a reflex and reproduction of such 
as we have, as a people, always fostered and assiduously 
maintained. Pursuant to a late Imperial edict of the Emperor 
Alexander, surveys and explorations are being rapidly carried 
forward, preparatory to the establishment of a line of railways 
intersecting and penetrating that division of Russian territory 
possessing any present commercial advantages. 

The people of the United States will be able to comprehend 
without difficulty the immense and incalculable addition to the 
commercial interest of the world, contributed through the 
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agency of these veins and arteries of intereommunication and 
transit. In this country, beyond all others, has the railroad 
system been exemplified; its results are chronicled in the 
marvellous prosperity and wealth of the republic, in an im- 
portant degree consequent thereupon, and deeply imprinted 
upon the very face of our national domain. 

One further necessity exists of paramount and hourly in- 
creasing interest and magnitude—the immediate establish- 
ment of the Pacifie railroad. The execution of this work, 


pre-eminently national in character, devolves imperatively 
upon the Federal Government, and should no longer be 
evaded or postponed. 

The burden of this article has been to show by a review 
and consideration of the promises and probable demands of 
European and Asiatic civilization and commerce, indicated 
in the result of the negotiations and treaty stipulations deter- 
mined by the allied Plenipotentiaries with the Chinese. We 
have shown that the dépét of the traffic with the United 
States must be located on the western or Pacific boundaries 
of this continent, and thence be disseminated and transported 
through the intermediate territory and states of America, 
and reaching throngh this or some other medium the great 
emporiums of trade on the Atlantic. Indispensable as the 
construction of this great continental highway must be re- 
garded, weighed only by national considerations and its bear- 
ings upon the independence, prosperity, and union of the 
American States—the old pioneer revolutionary bulwarks of 
the East, and the magnificent growing empires of the Nortl:- 
west, soon to be entered under the broad ggis of constitu- 
tional equality—it is now rendered doubly exigent by the 
unmistakable assurances of a commanding American prepon- 
derance in the traffic of the East. 

Let not America, whose government and citizens have laid 
the foundation and ordained the policy of public improve- 
ments, and illustrated so fully the science of national pros- 
perity, and individual sovereignty and freedom, be now in- 
gloriously forestalled or superseded in the examples and ad- 


ministrative achievements of Russia or Great britain, the 
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former nation, as we have shown, being even now actively 
engaged in the establishment, through the heart of its com- 
mercial dominions, of a national iron highway reaching the 
Pacific; while England is rumored as about projecting a 
line of railroads through her provinces in North America, 
connecting Halifax with the Canadas. 

We hope the present administration, so uniformly suecess- 
ful in its foreign policy, will take up in earnest the question 
of a Pacific railroad, which is now not only of domestic but 
also of international moment, and impress upon the present 
Congress, soon to reconvene, the immediate urgency of its 
commencement and steady prosecution. No more honorable 
or enduring monument can be erected to the memory and 
fame of the Administration than this eminent public work, 
of protection, welfare, and defence, ridging the heart of our 
magnificent rational domain, and welding with this mighty 
central chord, to be united with a simultaneous magnetic 
chain, the patriotism and enterprise of the East and the 
West; the consolidation and perpetual fraternity of the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, promotive for all time of the conser- 
vation of the American Republic, and overshadowing inci- 
dentally the whole family of nations, and every race and 
generation of mankind. 
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DEMOCRATIC POLICY—THE EMPIRE. 


HAT the finger of empire points westward is one of the 

historical truths of the world. Its seat rises in the east 
and takes its course towards the setting sun. This has been 
the tendency of civilized life in all past ages. So, in Ame- 
rica, the stand was made in the east, and the red man’s west- 
ern boundary—the setting sun, was the pole-star of its mareh— 
the beacon of its voyage, beckoning it to the limitless do- 
mains of the west. 

The march of American empire has been like a mighty 
army, conquering the country through which it takes its line 
of travel. It had a beautiful unexplored wild-wood, stretch- 
ing froma ocean to ocean, clad in the rich habiliments of na- 
ture—a blank on which to write the great historical truths 
of nation and empire, government and civilization ; and the 
blank tablet upon which another inscription had been alter- 
nately written, and blotted out and defaced, until the plate 
had been worn with time and stained with human blood. 
That inscription was civil liberty. 

This sentiment had been the football of kings and pontiffs 
until it had lost its true philosophy, and in its place had 
grown up the divine right of a golden crown. Royal titles 
were its recipients, and sceptres the insignia of its glory. 

Thus the world stood at the opening of an epoch which 
drove from Europe a race who could see nothing in the con- 
test beyond the slavery of royalty on the one hand, and the 
butchery of anarchy on the other. 

How that sentiment grew and was fastened upon the Ame- 
rican continent, and what have been its various successes and 
achievements, are matters that pertain to the political history 
of the United States for the last half century. 

That it is not always the greatest empires that secure the 


greatest amount of human rights, is a proposition which needs 
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no illustration, for it has been illustrated at various times in 
the world’s history. But that the spread of empire is the 
most compatible with the establishment of the greatest good 
to the greatest number, is the philosophy of an enlightened 
statesmanship, which no sophistry or false-philanthropy can 
‘obscure, but for the moment of popular excitement, for pur- 
poses of temporary success. 

Acting upon these great truths, American policy, as inau- 
gurated and carried forward by the statesmanship of the De- 
mocratic party, had its origin—an origin with statesmen who 
surveyed the whole bearings of the growth of empire, and 
who shaped its course, and fathomed its destiny, in a spirit 
of philanthropy older than the modern subversions of king- 
craft, and broader and deeper than the one-idea abstractions 
of the hour, many of which have passed and repassed upon 
the stage of American politics, and finally been consigned to 
historical and almost obsolete memory. 

It was through the mind of Jefferson that these truths first 
shaped themselves into the clearer outline of a policy, the 
grand conception of which made its mark upon the new 
world, and the result of which has checkmated the aggres- 
sions of that of the old. This was the opening of the road 
to empire—a theme that had been the dream of alli nations; 
nor had that dream been, in the main, unrealized by the 
mother country. Her statesmen had conceived the grand 
idea long before Jefferson had promulgated it as one of the 
great pillars of our national strength. It was, therefore, no 
new idea. Lut to write its history in this country, is to write 
that of the Democratic party. 

It was fortunate that the founder of the policy was the 
instrument in striking the first blow in the career of its suecess. 
The purchase of Louisiana was the first act of this govern- 
ment that gave the policy its direction, and shaped its course 
for the coming conflicts it was destined to encounter in our 
progress as a nation. Ilere American policy and its enemy 
fonght its first civil battle, after the Revolution had settled 
our claims to independent sovereignty. The constitutional 
provision in reference to the admission of new States, laid 
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the basis of a line of policy so clearly necessary to our national 
growth, and so peculiarly adapted to our necessities, that it 
seemed to come to us in the strength of an almost positive 
command; yet, what shall we say at this day, and after the 
grand results have been realized in the experience of half a 
century, in respect to a party that has steadily opposed it? 
That it should meet with opposition in its infancy, might be 
quite natural, or quite snpposable; but will the experience 
of fifty years bring with it none of its legitimate fruits to 
the minds of men, who grow up and walk in the sunlight of 
its richness and fruition? An opposition has its philosophy, 
we answer, as well as the well defined and acknowledged 
rudiments of a policy. 

To deal with this philosophy is the peculiar province of the 
statesman; while to take advantage of the negative elements, 
is the proper sphere of the demagogue. The two stand upon 
the shore of a riley, turbulent, frothy stream, suddenly mad- 
dened by the periodical rains; the one moors his bark until 
the madness of the torrent subsides, and then sails along on 
the natural current; while the other launches out upon the 
wild tide, regardless of where it consigns him. This riley 
water of a frothy stream has been the periodical opposition to 
the branch of Democratic policy now under consideration. 
It comes like a sudden freshet, as muddy as it is boisterous. 
The impatient, but otherwise well-inclined, sometimes set sail 
upon this unnatural current; these, with the ignorant aud 
weak, follow in the wake of the demagogue, and thus the 
masses are suddenly led astray in the paroxysm of a tempo- 
rary excitement. Tor these peculiarities of the human mind, 
political ethics have failed to work a cure, and the malady 
has long since passed into that class of incurable diseases in 
the body politic which statesmen encounter, but not cure; it 
is one of its missions to encounter them, not to cure them. 


Thus, the angry tide of fanaticism which Mr. Jefferson’s 
policy encountered in 1803, after being partially subdued, 
seemed to slumber until 1820, when it arose again in all its 
fury, and arrayed itself against the admission of Missouri. 
This storm threatened the very existence of the Union. It 
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awoke Jefferson, as he said, like a fire-bell in the night, and 
sounded like the knell of the Union. He lived to witness 
this second conflict between his policy and its old enemy; 
the sight sickened him, and he almost despaired of the final 
success of one of the great measures of American Democracy. 

In the admission of Missouri, the principle was greatly 
crippled by the adoption of an unconstitu‘ional restriction, 
which violated every principle of justice and right between 
the North and the South upon which the common blood and 
treasure of the Revolution had mingled. The equal footing 
upon which Vermont, Kentucky, and Tennessee had come 
into the confederacy of States, was denied Missouri. But 
the thing was accomplished, and fanaticism seemingly slept 
again for a season, but only to wake with a more deadly fury. 
The third great conflict commenced in 1848. 

The Democracy had the courage, in 1850 and 754, to place 


this question back, where it had been left by the fathers of 


the Republic, and where it had been recognised to be, by the 
Government, during the first thirty years of her constitutional 
existence (from 1789 to 1821). The smouldering brands that 
had gathered from the ruins of federalism, the first enemy to 
our youthful dream of empire, not only inspired with its old 
hatred, but seemingly strengthened by its repulse, and invigo- 
rated by the universal contempt in which it had been held 
by the American people, now assumed a form more dreadful 
to encounter than at any other period of our national history. 

Arrayed like this, it came forth, recruited by its long sleep, 
and settled, like an eternal hunger, upon the very vitals of 
the Union. It crossed the threshold of legitimate party oppo- 
sition, and grappled with the existence of the Government, 
and proclaimed an exterminating war upon established insti- 
tutions. Upon this revolutionary idea the opposition fought 
the Presidential campaign of 1856. They were defeated 
then, and this will be their destiny as long as the Democratic 
party adheres to the principles of its past strength and suc- 
cess, and continues to maintain the great truth of national 
equaliity—the co-ordinate province and free sovereignty of 
the institutions and laws of every state. 
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While it is a matter of historical pride, that the triumph 
of a policy which has sent liberty and civilization over an 
extent of territory as vast as the invading swords of despot- 
ism ever conquered, it is no less a trophy of the philosophy 
which has reared a historical monument to the genius of a 
party whose wisdom has, for over fifty years, swayed that 
policy with almost uninterrupted success. This history 
marks the development of two ideas; the one broad, com- 
prehensive, and progressive, and the other, narrow, imperious, 
and aggressive. The latter spirit has always preponderated 
in the conduct and councils of the opposition to Democracy 
—whether in respect to the prerogative and domain of the 
Federal authority in its domestic relations to the people and 
the states, or with reference to the expansive omens of foreign 
policy and the international interpretations and usages sought 
to be incorporated in our public and political code. 

In the great contest that divided political parties in this 
country, we have witnessed the tendency of conservatism as 
one of the guides and guardians of the Democratic sentiment. 
It took root before the smoke of the Revolution had fairly 
subsided, and has travelled with the party that fostered its 
infancy from that time onward until now; it is so woven into 
the great interests of the nation, that the party by which it 
has been promulgated has become one of the most powerful 
political organizations of either ancient or modern times. As 
a party, the Democratic party stands out upon history as one 
of the greatest that ever did, or ever will, probably, exist. 
It has become great by its great principles; by the bold and 
fearless manner in which it has dealt with public questions ; 
by its patient faith in the sober intelligence of the people, and 
its belief in their capacity for self-government. Its states- 
manship has always occupied the frontier of national senti- 
ment and advocated a policy of our own—the growth of our 
resources. No sacrifice of principle for expediency, and no 
surrender of principle in the hour of temporary excitement, 
when the public judgment is so warped as to render it unfit 
to comprehend its own best interest. These have been the 
great qualities that upon every trying crisis in our history 
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have marked the statesmanship of the Democratic party. It 
is a party formed to meet great questions and great exigen- 
cies—formed to save, by its foresight and courage, what, in 
the hour of sudden phrenzy, a wild passion would lead to 
anarchy under the best regulated system of government ; for 
no government can be so perfect that it can perform its 
various functions without the aid of statesmanship to guide 
it. To guide and direct this Guvernment, under a policy 
conceived in the wisdom and genius of its institutions, has 
been the fortunate mission of the great conservative, yet pro- 
gressive, elements of this old and tried party. Is it not suffi- 
ciently competent in the future as in the past? Will not the 
people trust it as they have in the past? We ask the Ameri- 
can people, in what respect has it forfeited their confidence ? 

Upon the probability of the existence of an organized 
opposition to the Democracy, the experience of the past is 
our best and safest guide. That a positive and negative 
policy, upon the great questions that lie at the foundation of 
our national prosperity, will ever exist, must be the sober 
conviction of every thinking mind. It is a result of our 
situation, and one we cannot, nor should not, shut our 
eyes to. 

A preponderance of free States, the inevitable consequence 
of climate and production, will still form, as it now does, the 
materials of a negative fanaticism upon the great question of 
the spread of empire. Though this negatism is, in logical 
philosophy, a paradox, yet it is the modus operandi in which 
northern ideas mature; hence, the necessity of time in the 
settlement of all great questions approximating a correct 
policy. The policy must be established by statesmanship far 
in advance of the common mind, and the people must have 
their own time in which to determine its correctness, that 
they may repudiate it, if at all, upon mature reflection. 
This reflection is the sober second thought upon which the 
great principles of Democracy have rested in every trying 
crisis in our history. A weakness of faith in the efficacy of 
a measure always places a large class of the masses upon the 
fence ; this class, being easily led into the ranks of an open 
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opposition, presents the phenomena of the periodical uprising 
of the northern mind, under the lead of some brilliant dema- 
gogue seeking a temporary promotion. These things are 
often mistaken for a great and permanent revolution in the 
public mind. 

That the American people think correctly, and view pub- 
lic questions correctly, when they probe them to the bottom, 
is proved by the final disposition of the issues that have agi- 
tated the country. Their settlement has always been with 
the people and the people’s rights. 

Whenever an attempt has been made to introduce a line of 
policy antagonistical to these rights, they have emerged from 
_ the contest with the Democracy, though many of them 
entered the field as its bitterest opponents. This is a proof of 
the not too oft-repeated proverb, that the Democracy are 
always with the people. 

The expansion of the bounds of this Republic has been 
viewed both at the North and South, in so many sectional 
lights, and its great objects been obscured by so many sectional 
jealousies, that its agitation has become the standing food for 
demagogues and ambitious aspirants of all possible stripes 
and conditions. It is an evidence of the facility with which 
the public mind can be diverted from the legitimate channel 
of investigation, through the machinations of the designing 
and az:erupulous. To mark well these unholy designs upon 
public credulity, and to expose the frauds through which 
they are practised, requires the most watchful vigilance of 
the philanthropic statesman ; a vigilance that begins with the 
earliest dawn of his public life, and ends only with the latest 
existence. It is a vigilance also committed to the Press, 
having for its peculiar object the dissemination of sound 
national sentiment. To counteract the subterfuge thrown out 
upon the reading world by an unscrupulous and irresponsible 
department of this great lever of thought, has cost the 
national Conservatism of our country many sacrifices, and 
will cost many more. 

No truer sentiment was ever uttered than that “ eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
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This vigilance has been a universal sentiment with the Ame- 
rican people; it is a key to their prosperity, that unlocks the 
door to their greatness. It is taught the youth of our land, 
and ripens with his manhood. Without it, no Statesman of 
this country has ever made his mark—no warrior written his 
history with his sword, and no scholar ascended the ladder of 
fame. It is a sentiment wherein dwells all the hope of a 
future Republican Empire, that travels with the journey of 
the sun from a Northern to a Southern ocean, bearing upon 
its waters the commerce of a world, hitherto locked within 
the walls of an unchristianized superstition, where enterprise 
was, for ages, forbidden a shelter, and man kept a stranger 
from his fellow-man. These are among the wonders of Em- 
pire, whose star takes its westward way until it encircles the 
globe, and shines in the East. 


THE REOPENING OF CONGRESS—BOLD ISSUES 
LOOMING UP BEFORE THE PEOPLE, 


(T\WE period for the opening of the last session of the 

Thirty-fifth Congress of the United States is drawing near. 
The first Monday in December ensuing, pursuant to legisla- 
tive appointment and usage, will witness the re-assemblage at 
the Federal Capitol of the representatives of the people and 
the states, with the concluding stages of that Congress sum- 
moned into being by the sovereign disposal of the indepen- 
dent electors of the United States, simultaneously with the 
present National Administration two years since, whose 
history from its inauguration onward is widely known to the 
country, and immortalized in our annals from the memorable 
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issues, domestic and foreign, numbered among the events, 
and imprinted upon the records of 1857-8. 

The formidable intestine rebellion in the Territory of Utah 
then approaching its culminating stage, and presenting an 
aspect of the most serious danger, threatening disaster to the 
Republic in the calamities of the first civil war encountered 
within its limits, is now among the things that were. The 
boldness and decision of the Democratic party in Congress 
during the last session, aided by a few honorable and Con- 
servative members of the Opposition, no less than the promp- 
titude and patriotism of the Administration, rescued that 
unhappy and distracted territory from the appalling cata- 
strophe of a collision and conflict with the parental and para- 
mount sovereignty of the Federal arm, and redeemed also 
from outrage and contempt the constitutional supremacy, 
and inherent force vested in, and conceded to the organic law 
of the Union, devolved upon and exercised alike by secon- 
dary and subordinate territorial authorities, as by its superior 
ministers, and highest central functionaries. 

No unnatural carnage, nor the stain of fraternal blood, the 
invariable concomitants of every transient disaffection and 
revolt under the despotisms and monarchies of Europe, have 
been the sacrifice of the disloyal and intemperate passions 
that precipitated the colonists of Utah into a temporary 
attitude of treason, or marked the final conclusion of hostili- 
ties in the restoration throughout the territory of Federal 
power. 

The peaceful sceptre of the law and the Constitution has 
again resumed its rightful position; disaffection has faded, 
and harmony and concord uniformly prevail; all apprehen- 
sions are now dismissed, and all danger has departed. 

These portentous troubles, therefore, can no longer appal 
the country, invoke executive intervention, or command the 
legislation and care of Congress. The great problem and 
principle of international law, concerned in the question of 
the right of Visitation and Search, so interesting to our 
citizens in its vital bearings upon their individual freedom, 
and the universal prosperity of commerce, as well as upon 
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the dignity and independence of the government of the 
United States, has likewise been practically determined for 
all future time, by the bold and emphatic decision pronounced 
by Congress at its last session, and ratified by the common 
acclamation of the people of every state. 

The concessions enforced, and the broad disclaimer ex- 
torted from the British ministry last winter by the Adminis- 
tration, in the negotiations and diplomatic correspondence 
upon this important subject, preclude all probability of the 
recurrence of this issue. So far at least as the United States 
may be concerned, we believe its solution to be permanent 
and irreversible. 

In respect to the relations of the Central and South 
American Republics to the United States, the purposes and 
policy of this government cannot be mistaken, from the 
active measures instituted already by the Administration in 
reference to Paraguay. This policy is just and humane, and 
we cannot doubt but that it has the sanction, and meets the 
general concurrence and assent of the people. 

The question, however, popularly esteemed of the greatest 
magnitude, yet intrinsically of the least and most incon- 
siderable moment, commanding the consideration and legis- 
lative action of the last Congress, was that coming up on the 
application of the Territory of Kansas for admission into the 
Union of States, under what was calied the Lecompton Con- 
stitution. This was substantially an issue on the part of the 
Administration of expediency, dictated upon a principle 
adapted to the exigencies of the hour, and demanded by the 
imperative necessities of the time. This has found its solu- 
tion in the determination and conduct of the people of that 
territory, and cannot create any further discussion or differ- 
ences in the public councils. It has fully expired as a sub- 
ject of national contention and conflict, with all the incidents 
to which it gave temporary instigation and rise. Being, there- 
fore, merely provisional in its character, and accidental in its 
origin, the circumstances which gave it significance for the 
time having passed away, it will not, and cannot be revived. 

We now come to observe briefly those vital and prepon- 
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derating issues, local and foreign, foreshadowed in the suc- 


cessive political revelations of the day—in the mutations, 
vicissitudes, and expanding social and civil revolutions con- 
vulsing this continent, bringing out all the horrors of anarcliy 
and civil war, and inducing the rapid development and deli- 
neation likewise of the policy and designs of foreign govern- 
ments affecting directly or indirectly the welfare, indepen- 
dence, and security of the United States, in the infringement 
of the natural and obvious prerogatives of this government, 
or in contravention of what has been prescribed and uni- 
formly indicated as our fundamental principle, and unalter- 
able policy as a nation. 

First and foremost in exigency and immediate moment, 
looms up the turbulence, turmoil, and distraction raging within 
the limits of the territory of Mexico. Many circumstances, into 
the elaborate examination of which we do not propose now 
to enter, combine to invest, with a powerful and peculiar 
weight, the volcanic civil eruptions, and the sanguinary 
revolutions both of Church and State, so unrelenting and 
destructive as the conflicts now pervading the Mexican 
Empire lying on the southern boundaries of the United States, 
and such also as are periodically incident to nearly all the 
Spanish and South American countries adjacent to our own 
national dominions, and intercepting the transportation of our 
commerce, and the transit of our citizens across the public 
inter-oceanic highways to the Pacific and to the American 
states, now and hereafter to be erected in the remote West. 

A multiplicity of considerations, imperious in force, and of 
unimpeachable justice, as well as paramount necessity, con- 
spire particularly to command and concentrate the attention 
of the American people, and invoke the earnest deliberation 
of the national Administration upon the condition to which 
the nominal republic of Mexico has been so summarily pre- 
cipitated. This unfortunate nation, sustaining the closest 
relations to our tranquil and prosperous Union, is not 
only sunk in the lowest and most hopeless stages of deca- 
dence and retrogression, but is this hour destitute of all civil 


government, plunged into a state of reckless, irretrievable, 
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and bloody anarchy, and racked by all the pains of domestic 
convulsion, the agonies of intestine revolution, and the 
devastation and horrors of civil war. 

Simultaneous with the roll-call of Congress on the first 
Monday of December next, this great subject will assert its 
right of precedence, and must assume forthwith a preponde- 
rating place in the councils and legislation of that body. 
We anticipate a forcible exposition of this question in all its 
relations, direct and immediate, or collateral and remote— 
whether of a home and national bearing, or a foreign and 
international tendency—to the position, rights, and govern- 
mental policy of the United States in the forthcoming Presi- 
dential Message to be submitted to Congress at the opening 
of the approaching session, and received by the country as 
conclusive with respect to the attitude and determination of 
this government, and accepted likewise, perhaps, as a conclu- 
sive guarantee of the ultimate disposition and destiny of 
Mexico. A clear and emphatic enunciation of our policy by 
the Executive, followed by the immediate action of the 
National Legislature, is especially imperative in the incipient 
and introductory stages of this question, in view of the ru- 
mored alliances between European powers, with a manifest 
purpose of forestalling the United States in the possession and 
exercise of provisional power over Mexico, and forbidding 
that precedent and exclusive parental Protectorate and juris- 
diction which we hold to be within the indisputable province 
of our own government, appurtenant alike to our obligations 
to Mexico, and the principles long since promulgated, now 
known as comprised and summed up under the title of the 
Monroe Doctrine, in reference to the controlling power on 
the continent of America. The exigency has apparently now 
come for the practical reassertion and inflexible maintenance 
of this doctrine. If any power is extended over Mexico, it 
must be that proceeding from the government of the United 
States, and founded upon principles characteristic of the 
republicanism and democracy of this Union. All efforts to 
this end, by any foreign league or alliance, must be regarded 
in the light of a usurpation, as transcending their legitimate 
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functions, and derogatory to the sovereignty of the United 
States. Our purposes, in the event of such a contingency, 
are well known to every European nation, by the negotiations 
and diplomacy of our government in the past. It will be for 
Congress to declare the precise conditions of a National 
American Protectorate to be established over Mexico in case 
of a continuance of the present state of disintegration and the 
difficulties now notoriously obtaining throughout that repub- 
lic. The outrages encountered by American citizens already, 
within the very shadow of the Capital of the Montezumas, 
and under the walls of the city of Mexico, surrendered to 
riot, rapine, and anarchy, demand instantaneous redress, 
while a heavy indemnity must be claimed, also, for the con- 
fiscation and destruction of American property. All order is 
banished and all law set at defiance. 

In the face of such a state of things, we cannot foresee how 
an active and energetic policy can be deferred or obviated by 
either the Administration or Congress. 

The great consequences that may follow the assumption of 
this attitude by the United States, we do not propose now to 
investigate. Present action is inevitable. It can only give 
acceleration to the manifest destiny of this Republic and the 
realization of the purposes of the American people. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW—VISITATION AND 
SEARCH. 


“ Edocet quibus certis queque gignitur in terris.” 


‘T is ordinarily a matter of some difficulty to direct the eye 
of the general reader to subjects supposed to be of a 
technical nature, Hence international law and its kindred 
questions are but rarely understood, or appreciated even by 
those who have some voice in the public councils. This is 
probably the cause of those frequent collisions which take 
place between nations whose mutual interests, the strongest 
bonds of affinity that can exist, would seem to require peace 
and harmony of action. As it is the policy of small states to 
make up by diplomacy what they want in power, and to 
strive to extract from a sense of justice what they would in 
vain seek to extort by force of arms, it is not surprising that 
the science of national jurisprudence should have owed its 
origin and extension to the minor rather than the leading 
states of Europe. Holland, whose commercial interests 
required that she should be at peace with the rest of the 
world, took the lead in this great study, and Grotius and 
Puffendorf laid the foundation of it by collating those fixed 
principles which custom had conceded, and striving to gather 
round and attach to them such other rules as seemed either 
naturally to grow out of the subject, or be yielded by the 
comity of nations, paving the way for the more recent trea- 
tises of Vattel, Ortolan, Hautefeuille, Massé De Cussy, and 
our own Wheaton, a revised and elaborately improved edition 
of whose work, emanating from the able hands of one (Ex- 
Governor Wm. B. Lawrence, of Rhode Island) who studied 
under Gallatin the great principles of diplomacy, and after- 
wards, at the early age of twenty-five, sustained at the Court 
of St. James for more than a year the whole weight of na- 
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tional representation, has just been adopted as the text-book 
on the subject at the University of Cambridge. So great a 
compliment paid by a nation whose standing wit, Sidney 
Smith, but a few years since sneeringly asked, “ Who reads an 
American book?” leads us to greet with pleasure the publica- 
tion by Governor Lawrence, of a work on the Right of Visi- 
tation and Search. 

Until the late war in which England, France, and Russia 
were engaged, the principles of maritime law remained 
almost in the same state of uncertainty and confusion in which 
they had been involved by the British orders in council, and 
the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon, when our ves- 
sels, compelled on the one hand to be searched by England, 
were condemned on the other by France as lawful prize for 
having undergone the indignity. When, however, these two 
great powers, banded together against Russia, were anxious to 
secure our neutrality, a series of the most liberal dicta on the 
immunity of neutral vessels were issued, and the long con- 
tested question as to whether free ships make free goods was 
for ever set at rest by the declaration of the Congress of 
Paris, made April, 1856, by the Plenipotentiaries of Great 
Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey. 
By that act, besides the two provisions that the neutral 
flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception of such as are 
contraband of war, and that neutral goods with the like ex- 
ception are not liable to capture under the enemy’s flag, to 
which the treaties with Russia, Mexico, and Naples, concluded 
by us during the war, had been confined; it was declared 
that blockades in order to be binding must be effective ; that 
is to say, maintained by a force suflicient really to prevent 
access to the coast of the enemy, “and that privateering is 
and remains abolished.” The latter clause, striving as it 
in time of war our 





does to sweep away our naval militia 
most effective arm—was one to which we could not assent ; 
and as the propositions had to be taken in their entirety or 
not at all, we were not made parties to the negotiation. The 
policy of our refusing to make this concession, is shown by the 
declaration of the Earls of Clarendon and Harrowby in the 
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House of Lords, that England had suffered more injury from 
our privateers than she could inflict by herown. Our govern- 
ment, however, offered to accede, if private property of bel- 
ligerents on the ocean should be declared free from seizure by 
public armed vessels of the enemy, except it be contraband 
of war. It was never claimed that the officer of a British 
man-of-war could enter a neutral vessel for the purpose of 
searching for seamen, but in the declaration of the Prince 
Regent, of January, 1813, in reference to the causes of the 
Americ in war, it said—“ His Royal Highness can never admit 
that in the exercise of an undoubted and hitherto undisputed 
right of searching neutral merchant vessels in time of war, 
the impressment of British seamen, when found therein, can 
be deemed any violation of a neutral flag—neither can he 
admit that the taking of such seamen from on board such 
vessels, can be considered by any neutral state as a hostile 
measure, or a justifiable cause of war.” This doctrine, coming 
as it did from the highest source, shows that with the extine- 
tion of the right of search, the apology for impressment would 
cease. 

The following resolution passed by the Senate of the United 
States, June 16, 1858, proves that the spirit of the Revolution, 
of subsequent diplomacy, and of the Second War, still obtains: — 

“ PResolved,—That American vessels on the high seas in time 
of peace, bearing the American Flag, remain under the juris- 
diction of the country to which they belong, and therefore 
any visitation, molestation, or detention of said vessels by 
force, or by the exhibition oi force on the part of foreign 
powers, is a derogation of the sovereignty of the United 
States.” Contrary to all expectation, however, the Negro, 
that fruitful legacy of discord which we owe to the mistaken 
humanity of the Spanish Bishop, Las Casas, who imagined 
that the substitution of the sturdy African for the effeminate 
Indian in the cultivation of the West Indies, whilst it freed 
the former from a certain death at the hands of his captor, 
by rendering him an article of merchandise, would save the 
latter from those labors for which he was as little fitted as 
the race-horse for the cart, has been the means of disturbing 
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our peaceful relations with a power, who, in the consumption 
of our great staple, furnishes us with a medium of exchange 
as important and more certain than the yield of the rich 
mines of California. 

Under a pretended interest in the cause of humanity, and 
a horror of a traffic which she had declared to be piracy, 
Perfidious Albion, by searching our vessels recently, strove 
to regain for herself that sovereignty of the seas which forms 
the basis of her power, and of which it may be said, //ic 
dlius arma, hie ewrrus. Never does the national anthem 
succeed to a festive entertainment in the home of an English- 
man without being accompanied in vinous accents by the 
rhythmical assertion, that “ Britannia rules the waves.” An 
assertion to which we have never felt disposed to assent, and 
which being tested in the war of 1812, even in the feeble 
condition in which we then were, to compete with so great 
a power, gained for us an immortal glory. 

He, however, who, as our Executive, presides over the 
councils and directs the foreign policy of the nation, and who 
during a diplomatic residence at the Court of St. James had 
studied the character of the parties with whom he had to 
contend, by a firm, manly, and consistent course, obtained 
for us the concessicns we desired, and warded off the impend- 
ing catastrophe that seemed likely to disturb the tranquillity 
and endanger the interests of both these great civilized and 
commercial nations, establishing also a principle of interna- 
tional comity and law, uniform, fixed, and perpetual, as the 
basis of diplomacy in all the relations of the future. 

Lord Stowell, the highest British authority on maritime 
law, decided Dec. 15, 1817, in the case of the Louis, a French 
brig, engaged in the slave trade, and which in resisting search 
by a British eruiser, killed eight of her men, that the right of 
visitation and search does not exist in peace, that trading in 
slaves is not piracy, nor a crime, by the universal law of 
nations, and that great as is the reverence due to such author- 
ities as the Congress of Vienna, they cannot be admitted to 
have the force of over-ruling the established course of the 
general law of nations, and that although a nation has a 
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right to see that its own vessels are duly navigated, it has no 
right in consequence to visit and search all the apparent 
vessels of other countries on the high seas, in order to insti- 
tute an inquiry as to whether they are not in truth British 
vessels, violating British laws. 

The English government which had in July, 1816, an- 
nounced by a circular to its naval commanders, that the 
right of search, being a belligerent right, had ceased with the 
war, again attempted in vain in 1818 to induce France to 
submit to it, and it was again brought up at the Congress of 
Aix la Chapelle, but Austria, Russia, and Prussia, refused 
either to allow the reciprocal right of search, or proclaim 
slavery piracy by the law of nations. 

When we consider the intricacy of the questions which are 
always coming up, we comprehend the importance and appre- 
ciate the necessity, that in our diplomatic appointments, the 
Government should seek to select representatives with some 
personal fitness for the position they are called upon to take, 
and the great responsibilities inseparable from their high and 
honorable functions—honored only in the observance of diplo- 
matic usage, and the requisite capacity to cope successfully 
with the disciplined and veteran diplomats of Europe—evin- 
cing an invariable vigilance and ability, and inspired also by a 
characteristic jealousy of American Institutions and grandeur 
of Republican strength and progress. 

Mr. Lawrence is widely known as an eminent and accom- 
plished Statesman, one whose talent and erudition has contri- 
buted largely to the elucidation and adjustment of many 
complicated questions within the imperfect and unexplored 
domain of international jurisprudence and public law. His 
various public works, the last of which upon the great sub- 
ject under notice may be cherished as an invaluable text- 
book for both public and private reference and authority, 
illustrate the most thorough and comprehensive research into 
the laws and usages of civilized nations,.and demonstrate a 
signal conversation and ability in the science of an enlightened 


diplomacy. 
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THE PRESIDENCY AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


To the Editor of the Democratic Review. 


IR: In the magistracy, the dynasty, the government of the 
United States, the wisdom of the authors of the Constitu- 
tion very properly, as subsequent experience has demonstrated, 
lodged the numerous powers to be exercised therein, in three 
co-ordinate branches or departments: the legislative, the 
judicial, the executive. The latter was chosen as the chief 
instrumentality or agency by or through which the laws of 
the one, and the judgments of the other, should be carried 
into effect. The President was designated as the officer whose 
duty it should be to execute the laws of Congress, and fulfil 
and enforce the treaties of the nation and the requirements 
of the Constitution. The Constitution has wisely placed in 
his department the powers necessary to such exigencies, and 
justly holds him responsible for the fulfilment of all the duties 
incident to such grant of power. Beyond that which is con- 
ferred on him by that paper, he is powerless as any private 
citizen: his office alone invests him with power. 

The office of President cannot become the property or 
dignity of any other officer of the Government. The office 
clothes the incumbent with authority to command the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the nation. In civil relations it 
makes him the Chief Magistrate. The honor, dignity, and 
title of President of the United States, in no conceivable 
contingency, can ever belong to any person not reaching the 
office as such through the Electoral Colleges, as provided in 
the Constitution. With these premises, and passing over 
numerous matters which present themselves in connexion 
with our theme, and which, for want of space, cannot now be 
considered, only a single incident of the Presidency will 
engage our inquiry at this time, namely, the death of the 
President, and its consequences in respect to the Vice- 


President. 
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Our proposition is, to discharge the powers and duties of 
the office mace vacant by the death of a President, is but a 
constitutional allotment of the Vice President as such. Let 
us look at the reasons in support thereof. 

Twice since the commencement of the Federal Govern- 
ment have the Executives thereof departed this life, leav- 
ing vacant the office of President of the United States. 
The framers of the Constitution, counting upon such contin- 
gencies, made provisions in the articles of the same, concern- 
ing the exercise and discharge of the powers and duties of 
that office for the remainder of the Presidential term. The 
whole proceeding and course of action, in such cases, was 
distinctly marked by them, and declared in that instrument. 
It had been deemed by them inconvenient and unadv sable 
to have a new election, for the purpose of filling the vacant 
office. They determined that the office of President should 
continue vacant, and that the powers and duties thereof 
should devolve on another State officer till ‘a President shall 
be elected’—an officer whose very being, as his name and 
style of office indicates, was constituted solely for such pur- 
pose. Not so, however, the Chair of the Presidency. It 
was to be filled, not by a new election or choice by bailot, 
nor by any outward or preliminary act of the people, or ap- 
pointment of the Government, in a collective, aggregate, or 
corporate capacity, but by operation of law. No external 
acts were required, as qualifications for the occupancy of the 
vacant chair of State. Its seat is the inheritance of the Vice- 
President, as such ; his title to it is derived in the same si- 
lent, invisible, incorporeal manner that the heir-at-law de- 
rives title to the estate of his ancestor—its descent is like the 
dew on Hermon—noiseless in its nascent manifestation. 
There is no virtue in the administration of an oath to him as 
a fit requisite to act. There is no necessity for a pompous 
public inauguration, and other ceremonions induction of the 
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Vice-President to that chair. To suffer such things to be , 


done, or to submit to such silly inflictions, argues weakness, 
or vanity, or both. Nor is there in the Constitution itself a 
syllable or sentence to warrant a view different from this. 
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Its language is explicit: Jn case of the removal of the Pre- 
sidk nt from office, or of his death, v¢ signation, or inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said office, the same 
shall devolve on the Vice-President.—Art. II. See. 6. 

The incumbent of the office of Vice-President, who has 
taken the proper oath, as such ofticer, by simple constitu- 
tional investiture, is to be the Executive, losing nothing of 
his official name, character, style, or title, of Vice-President. 
The office of President does not devolve on him—only the 
powers and duties of the office devolve on him. The con- 
necting and relative words, the same, used in the passage 
above quoted, most manifestly warrant this view. The gram- 
matical construction of the whole sentence demands this ver- 
sion. The absurdity of the contrary becomes plain, when it 
is seen that the provision as well applies to a vacancy made 
otherwise than by removal, death, or resignation, all of 
which etfectually place outside of and beyond both the offic 
and chair of office, the presence and person of the President. 
The other sort of vacancy, made by inability, clearly does 
not reach or affect the office. There is no vacancy of the 
office, nor can there be, while the officer lives, unimpeached, 
unresigned ; which may be the case in the category of inabil- 
ity. How, then, can the Vice-President step into the office 
itself of the President, yet alive, unremoved, never having 
resigned it, and himself a Vice-President—be, at once, made 
the President! 

Take an illustration: Let the duly elected President be- 
come insane, idiotic, or be overtaken by disease, in some of 
its manifold forms, to the extent of operating a disability or 
inability to discharge the powers and duties of his offic 2, 18 he, 
in such case, any the less the lawful and constitutional Pre- 
sident of the United States? Is he any the less the incum- 
bent of the office, because disabled? Because of his inability, 


for the reason above supposed, to discharge the powers and 
duties of his office, and because they are performed by the 
Vice-President, is the disabled President less or other than 
the President, and the acting Vice-President more or other 
than the Vice-President? For what purpose, indeed, is the 
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office of Vice-President? Its very name is significant ; and 
the use of the term vice, instead uf, would seem to leave no 
doubt of the object and intent of the office. It is true that 
the Constitution has not left idle the incumbent of the office of 
the Vice-President, but has assigned him a place and duties to 
perform in the Senate, during the actual administration of 
the duties of the office of President, by that high ost officer of 
the Government. 

The oath taken by the Vice-President, on entering upon 
the duties of his office, extends in its obligations to every 
contingency growing out of its relations; one of which, well 
understood by him at the time he takes upon himself its so- 
lemnities, is to exercise and perform the duties of President, 
in place of, instead of, in room of, the President, when he 
has been removed, has died, has resigned, or, still remaining 
the incumbent of the office, through inability, cannot exer- 
cise and discharge them himself. It is safe to confidently 
assert that no popular debate, no teaching of the articles of 
the Freperatist, no history contemporaneous with the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, will show that these possible 
events, in respect to the Presidency, were intended or ex- 
pected to work a metamorphosis of the person of the Vice- 
President into a President of the United States! Yet twice 
has it oecurred in the lifetime of this Government, that indi- 
viduals, chosen to fill the office of Vice-President, and, of 
course, to perform the duties of President, if certain events 
happened, have had the vanity to think that what the people 
had neglected to do for them, had been done by kind Provi- 
dence; that they were, not only by the grace, but by the 
act of God, transformed into veritable Presidents of the 
United States! Practical believers, moreover, in the philo- 
sophy and doctrines of the Metempsychosis, so beautifully 
taught by certain of the ancients, were these same individu- 
als; for, feeling the transition thrills in their very inmost 
internals, they pompously summon within the walls and 
under the domes of the National Capitol the high officers of 
State, the Ambassadors of foreign Courts, &c., to witness the 
transfiguration of a Vice-President into a President, by the 
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solemn ceremony of the great High Priest of the Judiciary, 
in his robes of office, gravely uttering to the Vice-President, 
with his right hand resting on the Holy Evangelists, these 
words :—J do solemnly swear that I will faithfully execut 
the office of President of the United States, and will, to the 
best of my ability, preserve, prot ct, and def. nd the Constitu- 
tion of the United States—the Vice-President soberly mouth- 
ing after him the precious jusjurand morsel, piecemeal ! 
* And this man 
Has now become a god.” 

Mockery—mock excellency—indeed! How can this 
oath at all apply to the Vice-President, under any cireum- 
stances whatever, so as to fit or qualify him to “act as” Presi- 
dent, not to be President? The language of this oath itself, 
together with the remarks above made, make it clear that he 
gains nothing by its administration to him by the Chief Justice. 

We have shown, we hope satisfactorily, that the vacancy 
cannot be filled ; that the Constitution substitutes the Vice- 
President, as such, to act as President: hence when he is 
made to swear that he will execute the office of President, 
he has taken upon himself that which can be executed alon 
by a President as such. The powers and duties of the officer, 
not the office, belong to him, or the language of the Constitu- 
tion is without significance : “ The Vice-President, when he 
shall exercise the office of President ’—(Art. 1, see. 3, sub. 5. 
“What officer shall then act as President.” “Such officer 
shall act accordingly __( Art. 2, sec. 6.) “Then the Vice 
President shall act as President ”—( Art. 12, sec. 1, amend.) 

Another aspect of the case: It was contemplated that 
among possible events in connexion with the Administrati 
of the Government, both the office of President and Vic« 
President might become vacant at the same time. In such 
case it is provided that Congress may by law declare 
“ what officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly, until a President shall be elected.” 
Now is the officer designated by the act of Congress, in any 
manner or sense the President? We answer just as much 
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so as the Vice-President is or can be; and the oath taken on 
induction to their respective chairs, by the Vice-President 
or the officer that has by law of Congress been named to act 
as President for the unexpired term of the Presidency, 
reaches in its obligations to all acts to be done by them in 
the ordinary transactions of their proper office, as well as 
those possible extraordinary ones superinduced and specially 
imposed upon them by constitutional allotment. If the pow- 
ers and duties of the oftice of President inhere in certain: 
officers contingently, to be sure, but no less inherent for that 
reason, then the oath of their proper ordinary oflice, already 
taken by them, is sufficient, and binds them. What wisdom, 
then, is seen in the parading of inauguration and useless 
extra-constitutional oaths ! 

Again: Usage or the universal eustom in all parlia- 
mentary and ecclesiastical affairs and transactions, seems to 
warrant the view taken of this matter. In the diocese of 
New York there is an ecclesiastical dignitary still in office 
and receiving salary, the functions of whose bishopric he 
does not exercise, but another—an instance quite analogous to 
the political one under consideration—and that other recog- 
nising his proper relations, uses the style of Provisional 
Bishop. Though it is written, “his bishopric let another 
take,” he will not take it, only discharge its duties, nor 
adopt a fashion of official signature, false in philosophy, false 
in principle, and false in fact, as it would be if the term 
Bishop were used by him without limitation while he is a 
person gue vicem gerit—a mere vicegerent. 

The two instances cited above of Vice-Presidents, whom 
constitutional intendment placed in the Presidential chair to 
act as President, not to be President, show, in some degree, 
the progress of assumption, arrogance, usurpation, in the 
oflicers of the Federal Government. For the exercise of 
power, they reach and over-reach; and not content with place, 
like well-trained and lithe athletes in political gymnastics, 
show themselves masters in leaping and overleaping all the 
limits and boundaries of the Constitution. 

These are instances in the Executive department, and are 
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only nominally dangerous to the rights and liberties of the 
people. It may be said to be of no importance, except to 
the individual whose vanity or something else has made him 
so greatadupe. Let him enjoy his fancied greatness ; let him 
think himself President; let him write himself so if he will; 
surely the worst is his own—to be laughed at in the sleeve 
and set down as an illustrated edition of the old fable of the 
jackdaw in the plumage of the peacock, or player of the part of 
Harlequin in pasteboard crown, with mock majesty in farci- 
cal antics, on the great theatre of the National Government. 
But it has been significantly said and well put, What's in a 
name? The insidious workings and attacks of tyrants and 
usurpers are always covert, and in appearance, trifling things, 
indifferent ; the serpent coiled and in his smallest compass, 
with the assumed color of the surroundings and seeming to 
be what he is not, is not more to be feared by the unsuspect- 
ing traveller. 
He would be crowned : 

How that might change his nature, there’s the question. 

It is the bright day that brings forth the adder; 

And that craves wary walking. Crown him? That; 

And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 

That at his will he may do danger with. 


We might instance, ad infinitum, the strides taken in the 
unlawful exercise of power, but we pass them now. The 
black catalogue of abuses and usurpations is absolutely 
frightful. 

The people we.l know that in theory the sovereignty lies 
in themselves. But after all, as Government is administered 
by them, to wit, through their representatives, sovereignty 
changes place; and like the beggar on horseback, the repre- 
sentative rides it, poor thing, to—all know where! In 
theory the people are masters—the officers of Government 
their servants; but in practice the reverse is the truth. The 
people have been invited to the great Festival of Freedom— 
to an entertainment greater than that prepared by Royalty 
for the Heir to the Crown, as the parable has it, and, mirabile 
dictu/ they make excuse: one has married him a wife: an- 
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other has much merchandise to look after; and another has 
bought him oxen. When, indeed, will the people awake to 
their highest interests—see that they have good Government 
—and not suffer usurpers in guise of their representatives, to 
trample them in the dust? 
Yours, &c., 
Horace Dresser. 


VOLCANIC FLASHES FROM ITALY. 


Continued from p, 288. 


HE news of the insurrection at Palermo was soon carried 
to Naples, and a printed notice soon appeared : 

Nearoirans: Spring to imitate the example of your Sici- 
lian brothers, and let it be for once forgotten that they are 
more heroic than you. 

Our readers can fancy the feelings with which Ferdinand 
read the news from Sicily. He at once ordered nine more 
steamers to weigh anchor for Palermo, and with five thousand 
soldiers of the line and two regiments of cavalry, commanded 
by Gen. De Sochet, the troops embarked weeping. These 
steamers were said to have been prepared to sail to Trieste 
and Venice, to take on board Austrian troops. The steamers 
reached Palermo the 15th of January, and landed their 
troops. They attempted to penetrate the town, but they were 
repulsed by the fire of four cannon planted in the principal 
street. The Count d’Aguilla, commandant of the squadron, 
seeing either death or famine staring him in the face, weighed 
anchor for Naples, to obtain reinforcements. He wished, 
however, first to bombard Palermo, but the English Consul 
protested against this act on the part of his countrymen, and 
as his protest could be enforced by two heavy steam frigates 
that had just looked in to the city, the commandant thought 
it best to withdraw. The other Consuls of the port united in 
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this protest of the English representative. * * * “The un- 
dersigned, for the purpose of preventing the incalculable 
disasters of any of those great catastrophes which leave a 
stain and mark an epoch in the history of a century, protest 
that the horrors of a bombardment be spared in any event to 
a population of two hundred thousand souls, in the ancient 
and vast city of Palermo. If, however, which God forbid, 
the commandant of the royal forces insists on this savage 
extremity, the undersigned protest beforehand, and with all 
their forces, and in the name of their governments, against an 
act which must excite the eternal execration of the civilized 
world.’ 

This noble protest was signed by representatives of all the 
great nations, except Austria. In the meantime, the guards 
of the treasury, two battalions of grenadiers, one of artillery, 
with three field-pieces, and several detachments of the line 
and cavalry stationed at Palermo, deserted their banners, in 
order not to shed fraternal blood. The town was now in 
possession of the people, and their next object was to achieve 
the conquest of the castle. During this bloody conflict of two 
days, the noblest ladies of the city took charge of the king’s 
troops as fast as they were wounded, carried them to the best 
houses of the city, by which it could be seen that they were 
making war against an enemy who loved them—against 
brothers and sisters who, in fighting for liberty, cherished the 
noblest sentiments of humanity. Women, too, fought by the 
side of men during the entire struggle, firing with deadly aim 
from the windows and roofs of houses. The sister of Meloro 
appeared astride a powerfal horse at the head of a column of 
five hundred men, whom she commanded for two days with 
most supernatural heroism. Count d’Aguilla’s steamers had 
not returned, and his troops outside the walls were decimated 
by famine and the sword. Ruggiero Settimo, Provisional 
Governor of Palermo, published four proclamations, in which 
the deeds of the brave were recounted and the progress of 
the emancipation of the island traced—while the peasants 
from distant quarters of Sicily came pouring in to fight for 


the common cause, bringing provisions and arms and brave 
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hearts with them; and the steamer Giglio, captured by the 
insurgents, coasted the island, spreading the spirit of rebellion 
and carrying everywhere good news for the revolutionists. 

We return to Ferdinand. When he saw his brother, 
Count d’Aguilla, entering the Bay of Naples with his 
squadron, bringing bad news, of course, from Palermo, when 
he landed and asked for more troops, he began to understand 
that the time for reforms had indeed come; and while he 
ordered another expedition for Palermo, he subscribed for 
ordinances—reforming the Consulta of State and the Provi- 
sional Councils of Naples and Sicily, proclaiming the inde- 
pendence and separation of the administration and tribunals 
of Sicily from those of Naples, and appointing his brother, 
Count d’Agnilla, Lieutenant-General of the island, naming 
the principal officers to serve under him, and published a 
somewhat liberal law for the press. 

Although these reforms did not sweep away the deep-laid 
foundations of despotism, yet they wheeled nine millions of 
Italians into the road of progress, and the news was received 
throughout Italy with the wildest fanaticism. Men who met 
in the streets of Genoa embraced each other with tears, and 
shouts of viva la Sicilia rent the sky. 

One month before these reforms would have allayed the 
spirits of the Sicilians. But they had now been exasperated 
by famine and terror—blood had flowed too freely in Sicily 
not to purchase something better, and when the news reached 
that island the people sent back their curses, and prepared 
for a complete assertion of their independence. The decree 
of the Consulta gave some satisfaction to a few minds, but 
the law of the press only clanked the fetter of thought in the 
gaze of the slave. 

The 22d of January a skirmish took place in Naples be- 
tween some of the citizens and troops, which was believed to 
be the signal for a general revolt. The alarm was so great 
that the palace of the ministry and that of the king, the cus- 
tom-house and other public buildings were closed, while all 
business was suspended. Every rumor increased the terror, 
and from moment to moment a general explosion was appre- 
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hended. All who walked the streets were pale and mute. 
The police, till now so ferocious and arbitrary, were para- 
lyzed with fear lest the first ordinance should prove a brand 
te fire the city. Its cowardly spies, that had worn their bra- 
zen faces so long and so boldly, now looked no one in the face, 
and when gazed on cast down their heads inshame. The King 
took refuge aboard one of his steam-frigates, and the steam 
was kept up day and night, ready at any moment to leave 
the harbor. Ferdinand wept ceaselessly—he was no longer 
the ferocious executioner signing a score of death-warrants 
at a single sitting to appease his thirst for blood—the Nero 
had sunk into the snivelling caitiff—the tiger into the whip- 
ped spaniel. In this terrible hour, while fear curdled his 
blood and made his flesh creep on his bones, he thought to 
appease the popular indignation by setting at liberty Poerio 
and other distinguished martyrs, and published a decree of 
amnesty in which he declared that, for reasons of public tran- 
quillity, they would remain on an island till some new resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

Such reforms, however, only inflamed the popular indigna- 
tion, and added to the spirit of rebellion its last element 
contempt for the tyrant. Ferdinand’s subjects would be free, 
and by the assent of their sovereign to the new Customs’ 
League, which was one of the great reforms all Italy was 
struggling for, enter into the Italian family. This the King 
could not conceive—it probably never entered his head that 
the Italians were fighting for a great principle of political 
independence, and social and commercial progress. 

A few days before these concessions, now cowardly and 
uselessly made, would have placated the rage of the King, 
and awakened the dying hopes of the millions whom blind 
tyranny had driven into rebellion. The King would not do it 
then in order not to appear constrained : when constrained 
[the greater the humiliation and the harm] the people would 
not take the boon. Unpardonable blunders were committed 
by his counsellors, who resorted to every subterfuge that the 
King might not see the perilous state of his government, his 
crown, or himself. Naples was like her own Vesuvius, and 
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her people were waiting the eruption pale and trembling. It 
was sure to come. From one end of the nation to the other 
there had been the same merciless despotic reign—the same 
heroic passions, till despair had generated a single cry, and 
from one end of the kingdom to the other were heard the 
final words, for which all Europe was waiting— Viva la Cos- 
tituzione. 

A general amnesty for all who had joined in the regenera- 
tion of the State at any period, a change of ministers and 
the officers of government, additions to the league of Pius 
[X., Leo Poldo, and Carlo Alberto were the guarantees the 
people would have accepted for the reforms conceded. Some 
of the ministers had even counselled the King not to lose 
time, and to publish at once a constitution—thet any decree 
short of that would be thrown away, since no confidence 
would be felt in decrees without a guarantee—a natural fruit 
of his violated faith, and of the perpetual abuse the govern- 
ment had made of its powers. But del Carretto and Cocle 
still swayed the mind of the King. 

At Palérmo the battles with the people still continued. 
Other steamers ‘arrived with new troops of Ferdinand, which 
would have swelled the royal forces to fifteen thousand men, 
but the dead, wounded, prisoners, and deserters had dimi- 
nished their numbers one-third. All the provinces of the 
kingdom had now learned the weakness of the government 
and sent back their shouts of sympathy to Sicily. Councils 
of state succeeded each other rapidly, and often lasted until 
midnight. All the royal princes assisted, and the Prince of 
Salerno spoke strongly of reforms and concessions. 

Del Carretto, who saw the storm approaching, and knew 
that it was too late to keep it of?, was continually visiting the 
liberals and courting their favor. The king knew it, and at 
last, as the veil fell from his eyes, he saw what honest men 
had long before told him through the press, that he was 
nourishing a viper in his bosom, who would at last bite him 
like a serpent and sting him like an adder. 


[ To be continued, } 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


“ Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur.” 


T is a curious fact that the works of French writers, rich 

as they are in the various departments of history, poetry, 
and romance, are comparatively unknown to our people, 
whilst every emanation from the pen of an English author is 
so eagerly bought up that the question of an international 
copyright has been a frequent subject for diplomatic discus- 
sion. 

In spite of our boasted freedom from prejudice, the ery of 
immorality which English journals have always set up about 
their continental neighbors, has prejudiced us against this 
vast field for literary research. 

But as the miner is not deterred from working up the rich 
veins of gold on account of the presence of alloy, so the 
reviewer should, whilst avoiding the immoral and profane, 
accept with pleasure the works of such authors as come 
clothed in a pure and classic garb. 

What can be more chaste than the writings of Lamartine, 
the statesman, philosopher, and poet, the history of whose 
life, written by himself, has lately enchanted all readers ’ 
What more pathetic than his description of the fisherman of 
Naples, and the lovely Graziella ? 

Chateaubriand, the noble and high-minded, has selected a 
portion of our country for the scene of the finest of his writ- 
ings, and described in glowing colors the lofty spirit of those 
primitive races who dwelt on the banks of our western rivers. 
We have always had the works of Sir Walter Scott held up 
to our admiration as representing historical facts dressed in 


the agreeable coating of romance, in this way gently luring 
the ignorant to follow the stream of knowledge to its source. 


But in a far more emiuent degree do the writings of Dumas, 
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embracing as they do the whole period from the reign of 
Henry the Third to the great revolution, and showing the 
natural course of events, presenting a picture of French life 
and manners always interesting, though not always strictly 
accurate, amply carry out this idea. Who has not heard of 
Monte Cristo, that miracle of imagination which has attached 
a perpetual celebrity to the Chateau d’If, and whose visions of 
wealth are more gorgeous than those of the Arabian Nights— 
a work which, when dramatized, required three nights for its 
representation, and kept all Paris enthralled in wonder? 
Passing overthe “ Wandering Jew,” and “ Mysteries of Paris,” 
which have become part of our railway literature, and in 
wretched translations circulate through the land, we come to 
the legitimate romance, as illustrated in the Notre Dame de 
Paris of Victor Hugo, and the works of Balzac, stretching 
through hundreds of volumes and representing with minutest 
accuracy, not only the passions of the mind, but every sur- 
rounding object. George Sand, as she styles herself, has 
written many things of which the fastidious cannot approve, 
and her own life presents a sad catalogue of errors; but the 
beauties of Consuelo will give her a lasting place amongst 
the writers of romance. Alfred de Vigny, the author of * Cing 
Mars,” a work which presents a powerful description of Rich- 
elien, that great Cardinal, who by the force of his genius held a 
king under his control, and broke on the scaffold the power 
of the haughtiest aristocracy of his time, has also contributed 
to the standard literature of his country a work of deep 
thought and profound research, entitled “Souvenirs de Servi- 
tude et Grandeur Militaire,” in which he shows us the mar- 
tial foree of that country which, by its conscription, has con- 
verted its people into a nation of soldiers, and is able at a 
moment’s notice to bring an overwhelming power to bear upon 
any point it may select. 

Alfred de Musset, Octave Feuillet, and Gustave Flaubert, 
are amongst the rising novelists of the day. The first work 
of the latter, which appeared in 1857, and is entitled Madame 

ovary, made a profound impression on the French public, 
in whose eyes the immoralities it laid bare were more than 
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compensated by the magnificent picture of retributive justice 
with which it winds up. With unalloyed satisfaction, how- 
ever, we must submit to the notice of the most scrupulous 
reader the works of Edmund About and Madame Rey baud. 

Henry Beyle, who assumed the nom de plume of Stendhal, 
although his “* Chartreuse de Parme” and “ Promenades dans 
Rome ” will be long remembered, was never able to realize 
the humble object of his wishes, an income of $300, to enable 
him to lounge in the salons of his beloved Paris, but in order 
to obtain his daily bread, was tied down to a consulate in 
Civita Vecchia, ,where he breathed his last, looking eagerly 
towards that France which crowns his memory, though she 
did not realize his worth whilst alive. We often find that the 
tribute of praise is exclusively arrogated where two persons 
are associated in any great work, not by him who pertorms 
the labor, but rather by the superticial polisher, who, through 
a happy expression cast at random here and there, relieves it 
from the dullness incident to deep research. A recent law- 
suit has brought to light the fact that Dumas has for years 
been wearing the laurels that belonged of right to Auguste 
Maguet, whilst the “ Maison de Baigneur,” * La Belle Gabri- 
elle,” and “ Le Bossu” of the latter lead us to think that he is 
the Dumas with whom we have alternately laughed and 
cried, and that the dark-complexioned Alexander has a heart 
in accordance with his color. 

Paul Ferval and Alphonse de Gondrecourt, going on the 
idea that we could not have too much of a good thing, have 
spun out romances of six and seven volumes. The latter, in his 
‘* Mysteries of London,” set the example of bringing to light 
the dark shades of metropolitan life. Beranger, though he 
has passed away, still lives through his songs in the hearts 
of his countrymen. Whilst noticing these “speciosa mira- 
cula,” let us not forget the subject of historic research, 
which, with all the interest of romance, possesses moreove! 
the charm of truth. 

August Thierry is the father of modern French history. 
His “ Lettres sur |’Histoire de la France,” and his ‘* Conquéte 
de l’ Angleterre par les Normands,”’ commend themselves to all 
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who would wish to be versed in that science which Bacon has 
aptly described as “philosophy teaching by example.” 
Guizot, the philosopher and statesman, will enjoy in future 
ages a higher reputation as the author of the best lives of 
Cromwell and Monk, and the most masterly views of the 
English Revolution, than as a member of the last cabinet of 
the so-called “ Napoleon of Peace.” Whilst his contemporary, 
Thiers, will also go down to posterity under the auspices of 
his brilliant History of the Republic, Consulate, and Em- 
pire, rather than as the propounder of Utopian schemes of 
government, or as a candidate for forensic honors. Cousin, 
the founder of the eclectic school of history, is the author of 
the “ Etudes Historiques.” Radical too as his doctrines are, 
the “ Histery of the Revolution” by Michelet commands our 
respectful attention ; whilst Louis Blane, the dreaded bugbear 
of those who look upon a republic as the prelude to a reign 
of terror in France, enjoys the honor of having produced the 
most liberal and impartial view of the last ten years of Louis 
Philippe. The first Napoleon consoled the wretched hours 
of his encagement at St. Helena by an autobiographic ac- 
count of the events of his wonderful life, and the present 
Emperor was known as an author before he guided the 
destinies of France. Shut off from political excitement, the 
active energies of the French find vent in scientific disquisi- 
tions and descriptions of real and imaginary sorrows. The 
life, writings, and death of Gerard de Norval form subjects 
of interest and proofs of the effects of misguided genius. 
Each number of the “ Revue de Deux Mondes,” the ablest 
work of its kind, contains portions of novels, admirable in 
their style, and in interest superior to anything our own 
writers produce. A small work by Mery, called “ Les Nuits 
Anglaises,” containing admirable sketches of. English society, 
manners, and scenery, speaking of that universal weariness 
which distinguishes the higher orders, he says: “ The height 
of material civilization engenders a malady of the soul which 
costroys the body. A high road sanded like the alley of a 
park, a house where you can lay your hand upon everything, 
are fine inventions undoubtedly. Unfortunately man is not 
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born to roll through life on a velvet carpet. To its asperi- 
ties we are indebted for the pleasing irritations of existence. 
One expires of languor on a smooth plane. Spleen is born 
in Oxford street between the gas and the sidewalk. I have 
seen,” says he, “ millionaires avaricious and perishing of 
ennui. At first I did not understand them, it is so easy, 
said I, to exchange a guinea for an excitement or a pleasure. 
These unfortunate millionaires have an instinct which tells 
them to refuse a shilling to a man whom a shilling would 
raise to the height of eestaey. Avarice is not always a stupid 
love of useless riches; it is sometimes a profound calculation 
of wickedness.” 

What shall we say of the French theatre, rich as it is in 
varied interest, and depicting every shade of emotion—a 
theatre at which no piece receives a second representation 
unless it has undergone the critical ordeal and obtained the 
imprimatur of a Parisian audience. 

Carried away by the spirit of the author, Rachel displayed, 
in her performance of Camille, Phedre, and Hermione, the 
concentrated fury which distinguished the originals. Whilst 
the gentle Ristori draws tears from an appreciative public 
at the sorrows of Marie Stuart and Virginie. 

Never shall we forget the effect produced upon us_ by 
the first French play we saw represented at the Theatre Fran 
gais. It was called “ Les Contes de la Reine de Navarre,” and 
the principal part was taken by Madeline Brohan, a young 
actress, who charmed as much by her personal beauty and 
purity of character as by her masterly conception of the parts 
she performed. Her subsequent history is truly touching. 
Refusing the most brilliant offers, she married, for love, an 
actor who had long possessed her affections, and looked for 
ward to that domestic happiness which she was not destined 
to enjoy. Blindness, that greatest of human afflictions, came 
upon her, and she who used to lead others by her charms, is 
now useless and dependent. The history of Rachel is one of 
those wonderful proofs of the power of genius to overcome 
difficulties apparently impassable which stand out as prizes 
in the lottery of life. At the age of twelve, ragged, dirty, 
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and barefooted, she sang in the public streets. A few years 
later, and notwithstanding her Hebrew origin and worse than 
doubtful moral reputation, she received at the hands of the 
virtuous and high-toned Queen of England a golden crown, 
with the simple inscription, “ Victoria to Rachel”—wonder- 
ful acknowledgment that the queen of song was the equal of 
earthly sovereigns! When we reflect upon this, we must 
acknowledge that the discipline of life is not the same to all, 
and that great talents, engendering, as they do, great tempta- 
tions, require for their possessor a greater margin of charity, 
a different rule of judgment, and a more enlightened tribu- 
nal, than ordinary mortals can expect. 
A careful weighing of even the small portion of French lite- 
rature which we have submitted, will, we think, convince all 
,candid minds that the prejudice which has hitherto shut out 
from the great mass of our countrymen this vast intellectual 
store, is unfounded, that the profane element is inconsidera- 
ble when opposed to its many attractions and its numerous 
instructive lessons; and we therefore commend it as a good 
substitute for the ephemeral productions of our plethoric 
and redundant press. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


HALL I write this history for the world? is a question I 

have often propounded to myself, and have as often de- 
liberately answered, No! What does this world care for a 
story like mine? there is nothing in it flattering either to its 
vice or its folly, save where destiny usurped the place of de- 
sire—in whose hands I became an actor, not a master, nor an 
author. I do not arrogate to myself greater or less courage 
than other men who have seen as much, or, what is more 
important, felt as much as I. But why should I write? The 
world is full of books, and every head and heart contains a 
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history better than ever book conveyed, be it written never 
so cunningly. But I have felt too keenly all my thoughts,— 
they were too deep and weird. They one by one have grown 
to worlds, and coldly, hopelessly, have wandered off sunless 
and loveless. Or, yet again, with fiery ardor have aspired to 
heaven, beauty, love, and every form of excellence—blend- 
ing life with life, and soul with soul. Such has it been with 
me. 

[ am naturally melancholy,—early fortune had much to do 
with its development, and long since has it become a faculty 
within me. I have struggled much with it, but it will gain 
at times ascendancy over me—seeing with its eyes, feeling 
with its touch, breathing with its breath, believing with its 
heart. Then do I shrink from joy as from an adder’s sting, 
and draw around me a garment of thick clouds, and bathe 
myself in Lethean waves that I may cease even to remember 
love or hope. Oh, it is terrible in this bright world of ours 
with eyes to see not, with ears to hear not, with hearts to 
love not. The sweet and the beautiful might not exist for 
us,—and God we banish from his heaven, and make the 
world a prayerless, hopeless, godless, heavenless waste. 

You cannot wonder why I have hesitated to write this his- 
tory—why I should lay myself divested of my reserve before 
you. The world I have not loved—its pomps, nor honors— 
nor have I bowed myself before its idols, nor cried aloud in 
affirmation of its gods. Let it for ever remain unwritten, 
unread, except in its letters of fire, and let me live as far 
removed from that world’s sympathy as I am from fear or 
love of it. Thus have I reasoned with myself. Then have | 
felt high and proud of heart—daring thoughts would take 
possession of me, and spirits of ice and fire would reign like 
demons over me. But I cannot always keep myself to that 
dread height. Suddenly—it may be a word heard in a 
crowd—a glance when the soul for a moment leaps into 


an eye—a second of silence damming up the torrent of 





my thoughts—an unbidden tear—and all is changed, as a 
clouded world is by a bursting sun. Soft, rose-hued colors 


will spread themselves like an enchantment over me—visions 
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long unseen will come thronging back, and wild music-ton- 
gues will breathe around me strains s.7i as they sang in the 
delicious sunsets of the long ago. Then will the ice temples 
of my heart melt away before a thousand thronging, ardent, 
rose-wreathed heads—the cold, fiery smile pass from my lips, 
and rich, gushing thought-life will come flashing back into 
my wintry eyes. 

Ah, poor world! poor life! I have fallen a prey to the 
gloomy years—they have overcome me like the tempest in 
heaven, and their surcharged bosoms have poured out woes 
like rain upon me. Yet I must write—it is fate commands 
me—his injunction is immutable and supreme. And I can 
now see his ghostly finger pointing out one by one, along the 
deserts I have crossed, the mouldering tombs of those who 
fell beside me while yet the days were young. They were 
thrice fortunate; the world they had not known, and in the 
purity of life, sweet and unsullied, they went up into eternity. 
The grass is greener upon their homes, for the tears that 
were poured so lavishly then sank deep into the yielding soil. 
They have departed into the future life,—calmly they laid 
their wearied heads at rest, and poured, with white and fal- 
tering lips, their last, deep prayers over the hapless living of 
their love. 

Dut let me dream, anon will I fetter myself, every disguise 
tear away, and thou shalt stand speechless before my bared 
bosom and its thousand fiery tongues. Deep, soft, wild, un- 
earthly dreams—cold, strange, and unholy foreshadowings of 
the unknown and awful. Yet they do curdle the blood of 
the heart, and overcome us like death—sending us mourning 
at imaginary tombs, and praying to imaginary gods. They 
gather laurels for our brows from the yew, and for the olive 
they wave the cypress bough before our eyes. They bury 
the sweet living, and we weep not, and the dead of many 
years they call up out of their scattered tombs, to upbraid us 
with many neglected or forgotten vows; they change their 
destinies as by enchantment; the wasted and dried blood 
rushes through hearts where long have lain the yellow 
worms, and sends them beating again with all their primi- 
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tive thoughts. The cold and forbidding, invested with their 
breath, become things dear and familiar—images of lost 
loves, or bright creations of the soul. In our grateful hearts 
they take up abode, and we feel blessed. They sing us songs 
that sweet lips sang ere they were wedded to the valley’s 
dust. They rule us with a song of love—they harrow us with 
a shriek of woe. 

There was a majestic man, of sweet demeanor. His brow 
was pure and bright as the summer cloud. It is long years 
ago, but he alone is perfect in the chaotic waste of memory. 
Within a darkened room, close to an open casement, he sits 
in thought—or gazes down that crimson river where the sun- 
set pours its glory, or where the mighty forest spreads its 
wilderness of shade—or up into that grey heaven with vain, 
longing-like eyes. Anon he paces through the birth-day 
room with hesitating steps. What is that of all the world 
which plays so sadly and fitfully upon that noble brow, and 
gazes so hopelessly out of those fond eyes? Ah, that is no 
dream, it is too cold and unreal! Some strange spell has 
seized upon that glorious form. A door is hastily thrown 
open, and a bright-haired, langhing child rushes into those 
extended arms. For a time the absorbing shadows have 
withdrawn the angry forms from that pale face. He gazes 
wistfully and long upon the child, and presses it with a con- 
vulsive fervor to his breast,—holding it from him, and then 
again encircling it with his arms, or pillowing, with a sigh, 
its head against his hectic cheek. But now it sleeps ; its eyes 
have closed ; its little hands are laid at rest. It sleeps—deli- 
cious visions fil! its young soul—upon a father’s breast. 

I look again down the long vista of the dead years, but he 
is gone—he, the first and last, has faded back into the gloom 
that lies like a mantle there; and now the fitful winds heave 
one long, moaning strain of music, and faintly through my 
tear-blinded eyes I can see the last of a long train of mourners 
disappear beyond a rising hill, a cloud of yellow dust slowly 
ascends from the earth and spreads itself along the sky, and 
then a wail, like one in agony, and all is gone—he is gone. 

But where, then, was that child? for we must follow his 
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footsteps like as the hunter follows his prey. Where was he 
then? Why did he live where all who dared to love him 
died? Died like the good alone can hope—where perfect 
love had hallowed every thought, and thoughts had become 
angels from all the world beneath to God and heaven above. 

Drearily, sadly, dragged the desolate day. Oh Heaven, 
as I look, my very life-blood settles in its arteries! No joy— 
no hope. Everything cold and wan with woe. And yet he 
grew—with every day came new wisdom, as well as new 
grief. Sorrow encircled him, and heartless people fed him, 
day by day, with what to him was poison. But I will hasten, 
for my soul is sick with that pale picture. The child mean- 
while has grown into a boy—slight and delicate—yet in his 
eyes the beholder well might see there was a spirit that in 
time would turn to stone each one who dared control him! 
Strange feelings would at times overpower him, and images 
and thoughts would spread over his being a delicious lan- 





guor. 

In the gloom of night he wanders alone by the starlit 
river—a thousand golden love-dreams knocking at the por- 
tals of his unwilling heart. Ah, he had grown sceptical and 
careless—and he so young! Agonized words would break 
from him, and floods of tears would well forth out of his long- 
ing eyes. Grief and pain had almost done their work upon 
him, whose highest joy had been to love mankind. Yet 
there was a destiny even then in that pale sky that should 
have aroused him as from a sleep of death—before which 
every bond should break, and night itself should flee away. 
He knew it not, but then he walked her paths, or fed upon 
her food, or bowed himself unknowingly to all her votaries 
—learning ere yet his heart had found another than its fiery 
throbs, to call in words of a divinest sound upon the genius 
of his haunted soul. But yet she did not come to him, his 
feverish eyes could not mark her outline, but ever as he 
sought to elutch her to his breast she faded back into the 
finer air, but from her lips poured forth a strain of song so 
spiritual and grand, he fain consoled his heart with its defeat. 

Like a spirit he haunts old ruins, through every chamber 
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with its midnight winds he strays, and lulls himself with 
hymns the shredded tapestry lispeth to its departed fame. It 
is a life of fire—heart, brain, blood, all fire. But he passes 
now from all who knew him, out from the poisoned circle of 
his destroyers. Like an angel on whom the Evil One has 
worked a spell, he is withdrawn from them. Forth he rushes 
into the embracing world. New life, new hope, dawn upon 
him, and he smiles under the inspiration of joy. Oh, For- 
tune, he is thine! Into thy hands do [ commit his destiny, 
for henceforth I make his life my own. Thus let it pass. 
Though I have dreamed it over these pages there is a deeper 
name for all this. Call it real or unreal, born out of the 
night of my thonghts, or coming over me like the breath of 
the pestilence, I have felt it, and it is enough. 


MUSIC AND ARTISTS.—THE ITALIAN OPERA IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


TALIAN OPERA, for many years considered by th 
great majority of Americans as a sort of exotic, and 
which has alternately flourished and declined in consequence 
thereof,—now flickering like the dim light of the cathedral 
a prejudice 





taper, now smouldering in the mist of prejudice 
greatly strengthened by almost incessant public and private 
émeutes amongst its immediate representatives and managers ; 
by quarrels amongst artists ; by the petty jealousies of innu- 
merable Prime Donne, the caprice of presumptuous, self- 
conceited Zenors, and the absurd squabbling of the some- 
what more pliable, though partially conceited Baritones and 
Bassos,—having at length forced its way through the mass 
of charred lumber and rubbish thrown around and heaped 


upon it, and shooting forth something akin to a brilliant 
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flame, is already beginning to shed a somewhat more certain 
light and warmth over the scenes of its alternate triumphs 
and defeats, it may not prove altogether uninteresting to the 
general reader to take a retrospective view of its history and 
progress since its introduction into our midst. Without par- 
ticularizing as to dates, or attempting to set forth in chrono- 
logical order its scores of resuscitations, therefore, we will 
speak only in general terms of its managers, its representa- 
tives, and its patrons. First, however, we propose to say a 
few words in reference to our national taste for music—for 
as it existed some years ago; 





music as an Art and a Science 
which, it must be confessed, was somewhat peculiar in cha- 
racter as well as feeble in development. 

Now, it is a fact perfectly understood by all who have 
taken the least interest in the matter, that but comparatively 
few years ago, prejudice against music—that is, scientific 
music—was so excessively powerful throughout the States 
as to almost entirely exclude it from the sanctuary ; that, to 
attempt the singing of a psalm or hymn in any other than 
the style peculiar to the times,—a style anything but artistic 
or soul-stirring,—was a certain signal for immediate conten- 
tion and dissension amongst multitudes assembled for public 
worship ; that old ladies who had taken with them to the 
meeting-house foot-stoves well loaded with hickory coals— 
all other stoves being strictly prohibited—and whose aversion 
for the tones of a flute or the sounds of a bass-viol, knew 
no bounds,—would catch up such stoves and dart from the 
congregation like frightened fawns at the very first sound of 
a tune that in the least varied in time or rhythm from the 
standard themselves had adopted as being most appropriate. 
It is equally well understood, that such individuals possessed 
no truer or higher appreciation of scientific music than they 
did of astronomy or the fine arts ; that to such no tune was 
suitably sung not sung in the drawling style peculiar to the 
period; that no sounds were impressive, solemn, or devo- 
tional if free from the diabolical nasal twang then adopted 
and practised by most congregations and societies through- 
out the Union; that, indeed, to have executed a tune as 
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written by the composer would have been considered almost 
an unpardonable offence ; that, even outside the sanctuary, 
an individual who should have presumed to execute a piece 
of music as it was really intended to be executed, would 
have been pronounced both airish and presumptuous, and 
looked upon with a smile of contempt or a glance of deri- 
sion. All this, we say, is perfectly understood. And then 
who does not remember when, upon the introduction into 
churches of organs, what gigantic opposition was urged 
against the measure by most of their members ; when pew- 
holders yacated pews—when communicants withdrew from 
the communion table and the church—when societies be- 
‘ame completely disorganized—when partizan feuds sprang 
up and spread the entire length and breadth of the land ? 
Very well. Holding to views like these, it is hardly 
surprising that our people made but slow progress in the art 
and science of music. True, in the city of Boston, by his 
meritorious energy and enterprise, Lowell Mason created an 
improved taste for, and introduced an entirely new style of 
music, though music of a special kind. Indeed, Mr. Mason’s 
efforts were entirely directed towards the improvement of 
sacred music—to accomplish which object he devoted an 
abundance of time and labor to compiling and arranging 
many of the tunes at the present time so popular throughout 
not only the United States but Europe. These productions 
he presented to the public, in convenient form and commen- 
dable style, from time to time, until at length his name and 
fame became as familiar to our citizens generally as those 
of Lindley Murray and Noah Webster. Nor has the exam- 
ple of Mr. Mason in this respect passed unheeded. On the 
contrary, many lesser lights have flashed up at various inter- 
vals, and have flooded the markets with books and tunes; 
none of which, however, evince much talent, either present 
or prospective. Indeed, Mr. Mason still stands deservedly 
high in the estimation of the public, both as an arranger and 
compiler of Sacred Music, and surely need apprehend little 
or no inconvenience from the restless ambition of his less 


able competitors. 
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In addition to his efforts in the particulars referred to, Mr. 
Mason was commendably active in the production of several 
of the minor oratorios and sacred works of some of the oldest 
and best composers. Beyond these bounds, however, we think 
he did not venture; and the next movement in the right direc- 
tion, worthy of mention, was the advent of Mdlle. Garcia, after- 
wards better known as Madame Malibran. This celebrated 
vocalist infused new life into all the few lovers of music—of 
scientific music—who had the good fortune to listen to her 
efforts. In such a respect, therefore, she achieved a lasting 
triumph. Yet, so far from achieving a pecuniary triumph 
for the management, she left it at the close of her engage- 
ment sadly embarrassed. 

Nor was such a result in the least astonishing. On the 
contrary, it might very reasonably have been, and probably 
was anticipated by all who rightly comprehended the exist- 
ing deplorable state of musical taste and discrimination in 
the metropolis, and throughout the country generally. Nay, 
it was far less an effort to administer to an existing apprecia- 
tive taste for music of a higher order, than an attempt to lay 
the foundation of such appreciative taste; and the seed thus 
sown, though apparently scattered broadcast upon barren 
soil, did not wither and decay, but germinated and became 
slowly but surely cultivated into something akin to a healthy 
though not remarkably thrifty plant. 

The next candidate of voluntary sacrifice upon the newly- 
erected sacrificial altar was poor Palmo. Having, by com- 
mendable zeal and indomitable industry, accumulated a snug 
fortune by a legitimate oceupation—he was and 7s an excel- 
lent cook—he invested it in a cherished enterprise, viz. the 
erection of a temple to be dedicated to Music! The result 
of his well-intended but ill-advised experiment, is quite ‘too 
well known to our readers to require a detailed review at our 
hands at this late day; we will therefore content ourselves 
with the mere mention already made of it, hoping it may 
suffice as a serviceable lesson to all future aspirants in a 
similar cause. 

But if the erection and inauguration of this temple dedi- 
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cated to music proved ruinous to its projector, it certainly 
did not fail to contribute its share towards the speedy intro- 
duction and proper cultivation of music of a higher and 
purer order into a new sphere; for within its walls first 
echoed those blended sounds, however imperfect in them- 
selves critically speaking, whose inspiration awakened in us 
a proper sense of what true music really is when perfectly 
rendered. Ay, our citizens then began to conceive in music 
something more than mere sound and fury ; something more 
ennobling and subduing than bellowing and confusion. The 
artists employed—Borghese, Patti, and Pico; De Begnis, 
Sanquirico, and others—though ranking scarcely higher than 
third-rate in the scale of critical estimation, nevertheless 
rendered the parts assigned them in a manner truly com- 
mendable, and by their joint efforts convinced those who 
listened to them of the absolute possibility of the human 
voice being so trained and cultivated as to perform the most 
wonderful feats; that in order to become a thorough vocalist 
something besides mere physical exertion of the human muscles 
is requisite; that neither the best method nor the purest 
style is to be acquired by a single quarter’s attendance at a 
village singing-school, nor by a single term of instruction by 
a pretentious teacher. 

But, as has already been said, the opera established by 
the ambitious and venturesome Palmo, in a pecuniary point 
of view, like its predecessor of the Park, was a lamentable 
failure. We may now add that by it both manager and 
artists were seriously embarrassed, and that the temple reared 
for and dedicated to its purposes was speedily distorted into 
a receptacle for the exhibition of the peculiar charms of 
“artists” of quite another description—of objects calling 
themselves “ models;” and models of vice and depravity they 
certainly were—thence into a temple of the drama, and 
ultimately into a resort for religious “revivalists!” with the 
cessation of whose voices, raised in execution of “ Conference” 
hymns in the most primitive style, its doors closed upon the 
public, to be opened no more, perhaps, until its occupancy by 


the chosen servants of the Government of the United States. 
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So ended the two first attempts to establish anything at all 
resembling genuine Italian Opera in the Northern, Middle, 
or Eastern States. The next attempt was made by the 
“stockholders and subscribers” of the famous Astor Place 
Opera House. This institution, conceived and founded by a 
few individuals of wealth and an equal or greater number 
of ambitious lovers of music, lingered out a far more fitful 
and protracted existence than either of its predecessors, and 
was, all things considered, considerably more successful as an 
enterprise, both financially and professionally. True, in thee 
offset it professed exciusiveness, alike in its management and 
its patrons; its frequenters, too, were all, or nearly all, sub- 
scribers for a number of years successively ; their places were 
secured to them for the season; they appeared attired in a 
prescribed and uniform style of costume; their cards of 
admission were transferable only in particular cases, and then 
with certain restrictions ; they asked of “ outsiders” no favors, 
and granted none: all of which characteristics led the pub- 
lic generally to regard the institution with feelings of intense 
jealousy, and to assail it, its management, and its patrons 
with the bitterest spirit of animosity. To erect an edifice in 
the heart of a metropolis, dedicate it to a particular profession, 
and then peremptorily exclude from its walls all individuals 
not orthodox in the estimation of a mere pretentious coterve, 
was diametrically opposed to true republican principles, and 
an indirect insult to the civilization of the age, reasoned a 
large majority of citizens, and the narrow prejudice which 
could suggest such a measure, they argued, merited the 
unqualified condemnation of all true American citizens. 
The press, too, felt aggrieved. However willing its corps of 
reporters and critics to purchase and pay for admission to 
the interior of the imposing edifice, no such privilege would 
be granted, unless, perchance, the applicant belonged to or 
was recognised by the relentless coterie, in whose hands the 
entire management reposed. Such restriction the Press consi- 
dered a most flagrant abuse of individual authority, and 
sarnestly demanded, in the name of the people, its speedy 
and unqualified repeal. 
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How long the malcontents might have continued to pro- 
test, but protest in vain, had not internal feud been rapidly 
generated amongst managers, stockholders, subscribers, pa- 
trons, and artists, it is difficult to conjecture; though in all 
probability for a very considerable length of time. But the 
moment such an occurrence ensued, as it speedily did, the 
previously guarded doors of the famous temple flew open, 
and the hitherto cashiered public were cordially invited to 
enter within its portals: which invitation, with their accus- 
tomed amiability, the people readily accepted; and from 
that hour dates what in a measure may be considered the 
partially successful establishment of Italian Opera in the 
metropolis. We say partially successful establishment of the 
Opera, for it must be confessed as yet there was nothing 
permanent about it. Indeed, under the circumstances there 
could not be, musical taste being still only in its infancy ; 
artists still searce and demanding exorbitant salaries ; prices 
of admission to performances still far in advance of any 
hitherto sanctioned by patrons of public amusements; and 
much prejudice still existing in the community against the 
production of music arranged only to foreign words. Pro- 
vide for us the same music with English words, persisted the 
masses, and we will extend to you our countenance and pa- 
tronage. We want something we can understand. To sit 
night after night and listen for hours in succession to music, 
not a single word of the story it pretends to illustrate of 
vhich we can understand, is equally preposterous and irk- 
some, and we decline to do it. But the demand, being alike 
unreasonable and impracticable, was of course unheeded. 
To require Italian artists to sing the music of the greatest and 
most celebrated composers in a language different from that 
to which it was originally set—in a language too not a single 
was even more ridicn- 





sentence of which they could utter 
lous, if possible, than to refrain from listening to such exqui- 
site music, simply because rendered by foreigners in a 
foreign tongue. 

Had the very objectors to Italian Opera referred to, been 


told they could not properly appreciate a concert of instru- 
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mental music because the instruments employed could utter 
no intelligible words, they would have felt deeply insulted 
by the insinuation: nevertheless, the exeuse offered by them, 
individually and collectively, for absenting themselves from 
the Italian Opera, was precisely synonymous in reason and 
in character. 

Of the artists connected with the temple to which refer- 
ence has been made, very much may be said, both for and 
against. Those who demanded favorat the hands of the public 
at the time the house was thrown open for its reception, were 
all more or less talented, though none of them ranked higher 
than second-rate. Truffi was passable; Laborde was fasci- 
nating, and possessed a sweet voice tolerably cultivated; 
Tedesco was pleasing, but her method was erratic ; Biscae- 
cianti was pretty, but excessively indolent; Amalia Patti, 
was young, pretty, earnest, and ambitious; her voice was a 
contralto of moderate volume and limited compass ; her style 
was faulty and somewhat careless; but she fortunately pos- 
sessed among her fellow-artists several excellent friends, all of 
whom by their intimations and suggestions proved of infi- 
nite service to her, and she improved rapidly under their 
instruction. Other ladies were numbered in the troupe, but 
deserve no particular mention here. Of the gentlemen 
artists, little in detail need be said. Benedetti, a tenore 
robusto of no mean pretensions, but deplorably deficient in 
method and judgment, was undeniably the flower of the 
troupe. He possessed a voice of immense volume and un- 

; 
frequently used it with admirable effect. But poor fellow! 
our climate, in conjunction with mal-practice, proved ruinous 
to him. Becoming a sufferer from a slight complaint of the 
throat, he allowed himself to be treated by a practitioner 
who, by the injudicious employment of caustics, and other 


limited compass; it was full, clear, pure, flexible; and he 


equally mischievous agents, soon destroyed his vocal organs, 
and reduced him to a complete wreck; whereupon, accom- 
panied by his talented wife, Signora Truffi Benedetti, he re- 
paired to Europe to seek repose in the more quiet scenes of 
private life. 
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In their new home, these revered artists have been visited 
by a goodly number of their American friends, all of whom 
speak in the highest terms of their winning affability of 
manner, as well as of their generous and cordial hospi- 
tality. 

Of the daritone, Signor Beneventano, and the two bassi, 
Signori Novelli and Rosi, the less we say the better, perhaps. 
True, each gentleman frequently acquitted himself accept- 
ably; which is the most that can be said on the subject. 
As artists, they rank very low in the scale of critical estima- 
tion; neither meriting a position a single step beyond that 
usually assigned to third or fourth rate artists. Of Sanquirico, 
the buffoon, mention has already been made. We will only 
add, therefore, that Leporello was evidently his master- 
piece. He sang the music of the part with judgment, and 
represented the character with tolerable discrimination. 
With this acknowledgment, our eulogy of the man and the 
artist must necessarily terminate. 

Such, then, was the troupe of artists for whom the ma- 
nagement at Astor Place Opera House solicited patronage at 
the hands of the public upon throwing open their doors for its 
reception. The success of the enterprise was in a measure 
commensurate with the capacities and fame of the artists 
employed—a success so remarkably equivocal as to create 
discouragement in the minds of both manager and artists,— 
and a professional émeute was the result. Thereupon both 
the management and the managed appealed directly to the 
public as to the right and wrong of the quarrel; and the 
public thus appealed to, as usual, was not long in rendering 
a decision in its customary efficient way, viz., by intimating 
by its perfect indifference on the subject in dispute, that it 
considered the quarrel at best a very silly one; quite too 
insignificant, indeed, to command the slightest serious consi- 
deration at its hands. Thus rebuked, both parties proceeded 
to fulfil their respective duties in a somewhat more praise 
worthy and business-like manner: whereupon the season, thus 
begun, finally closed upon an empty treasury, despairing 
stockholders, a disgusted manager, and heartily discouraged 
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artists. In fact, the public alone had been benefited by their 
combined efforts. The number of operas performed was 
considerable, and embraced some of the best productions of 
the ablest composers. Among these none were more pre- 
eminently successful than Lucia, Iucrezia, Norma, Ernani, 
The Barber of Seville, and La Faworita. All these operas 
became special favorites with the public ; from repeated list- 
ening to which patrons soon began to entertain a much higher 
as well as much more correct appreciation of the combined 
art and science through whose instrumentality alone they 
were interpreted. From this period therefore dates, in a 
practical sense, the commencement of the cultivation of a 
really correct musical taste in the United States. Candidates 
for instruction thereupon presented themselves from every 
quarter of the Union. Pianofortes multiplied in number to 
a truly miraculous extent, until they already form a conspi- 
cuous part of almost every household, worthy or unworthy 
of mention, in the land. 

And next came Parodi and Jenny Lind; the former a cor- 
rect representative of a legitimate school of composers and 
artists, the latter a phenomenon without method and without 
style; the one interpreting with the utmost care the profound- 
est and grandest compositions of the greatest masters, the 
other eschewing all attempts at correctness, and revelling 
only in the miraculous embellishments suggested by her own 
fertile imagination and rendered endurable alone through the 
medium of her own wonderful powers of adaptation and 
execution. 

Upon the respective merits of these two famous artists—or 
rather upon the true artist and the mere capricious vocalist— 
the public was called upon to pass judgment; and it was not 
backward in the performance of the task thus imposed. 
The latter, the vocalist, came to us wafted upon the broad 
wings of a world-wide notoriety. Her name had long been 
to European ears, aye, and even to American ears, as familiar 
as household words. She had amassed abundant wealth by 
the novelty of her performance and the singularity of her 
manner; had lent considerable sums—we say /ent, because 
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artists’ gifts certainly partake largely of the character of the 
bread cast upon the waters—we say then she had lent con- 
siderable sums to various reputed charitable and benevolent 
institutions and associations, and by such an expedient had 
enlisted sympathy and patronage from a class of individuals 
whose sympathy and patronage could have been enlisted, in 
all probability, in no other conceivable way. The other, the 
artist, came to us almost unheralded, alone dependent upon 
her natural and acquired perfections as vocalist and artist. 
Few of our citizens had ever heard the mention of her name, 
fewer still had ever listened to the tones of her voice. She 
came silently, without undue pretension. She was duly an- 
nounced and duly appeared; and, notwithstanding the 
presence in the metropolis at the same time of her notorious 
rival, her appearance was hailed with acclamations of delight, 
and her efforts applauded by immense and enthusiastic 
audiences. 

Signorina Parcdi’s engagement in the metropolis extended 
through the sojourn of Madame Jenny Lind. She sang on 
alternate nights—sometimes, indeed, on the same night—with 
that wonderful vocalist, and nobly divided with her the 
honors and triumphs of the season. Her success, therefore, 
may be pronounced unequivocal—decided—notwithstanding 
the inadequacy of the support rendered her by the artists 
secured for that purpose; for that she was most wretchedly 
supported none will deny. 

But Parodi was not only an admirable vocalist, she was a 
truly great actress. By her personation of Lucrezéa alone, 
she entranced all beholders; whilst her Vorma, beyond all 
doubt, excelled that of any of her predecessors. Indeed, her 
wonderful power of delineating these two characters, won for 
her imperishable laurels. Still, her engagement, as success- 
ful as it was, yielded little profit to the manager, and less to 
herself. Her success, therefore, was entirely a professional 
not a pecuniary one; and she closed her labors a heavy cre- 
ditor of the management. Nay, it is questionable if her 
demands against it have been satisfied to this day. 

The next troupe to solicit the favors of the public, was 
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under the direction of Signor Marti, and embraced the names 
of Steffanoni, Bosio, Tedesco, and Pico; Salvi, Lorini, Badi- 
ali, Marini, ete., with few exceptions very excellent artists. 
Taken as a whole, this troupe produced a given number of 
operas in a manner far superior to that of either of its prede- 
cessors, if not quite equal to that of any that has succeeded 
it. Yet it was pecuniarily unsnecessful. Like all former 
troupes, its expenditures greatly exceeded its receipts, and it 
eventually disorganized. Its members thereupon allied 
themselves to other troupes, and ultimately became scat- 
tered over the entire country, through Mexico, and through- 
out Eur ype. 

Upon the disruption of the Marti troupe followed the ad- 
vent of the charming Alboni, the best contralto living, and 
the only really first-class vocalist and artist, who had ever 
appeared in the United States with a voice still in its pris- 
tine freshness and vigor. Nothing could equal the exquisite 
sweetness of Madlle. Alboni’s voice during her stay in 
America. Yet for all that, no artist has ever been more 
miserably appreciated by pretending lovers of music gene- 
rally. Had she possessed the figure of an angel and the 
voice of a raven, she would have commanded multitudes of 
admirers; but in the absence of a fairy form, though her 
voice was really the sweetest and most delicious ever listened 
to within our operatic temples, she sang to half-filied rooms, 
from the beginning to the close of her engagement; a result 
alike provoking to the few sincere appreciators of the great 
artist’s abilities, and discouraging to the artist herself. The 
one blushed at the intolerable stupidity of their countrymen, 
the other despaired of the possibility of ever being able to 
overcome, even by the most assiduous exertion, such palpa- 
ble indifference to true artistic merit. 

Following that of Alboni was the advent of the celebrated 
Madame Ilenrietta Sontag, an artist of unsurpassed ability 
and the highest distinction. Madame Sontag came to us 
when past the meridian of artistic excellence. She made no 
pretensions to youth, nor resorted to petty subterfuges to 
make it apparent that her voice at fifty-four was as fresh and 
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pure as it was at twenty-four. On the contrary, she felt quite 
content to rest her claims to and hopes of success upon 
whatever of merit, in connexion with the reputation she had 
so faithfully earned throughout Europe, was still left to her; 
and this course, besides being highly commendable for its 
strict honesty, was undoubtedly the wisest she could have 
adopted, as the sequel amply proved; for Madame Sontag 
was undeniably the most successful artist, all things con- 
sidered, whose appearance in America has ever been re- 
corded. She purchased—she sought to purchase—no man’s 


good opinion with gold; she therefore coined money. Of 


=) 
the impression made upon our citizens by Madame Sontag’s 
vocalization and acting, little need now be said, as who can 
fail to remember the brilliant audiences which ever greeted 
her appearance, or the enthusiasm invariably created by her 
marvellous achievements? But her career was a brief one. 
She visited Mexico during the season of the cholera, con- 
tracted that most terrible disease, and never recovered. All 
honor to her memory. She was a woman of unspotted repu- 
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tation and excellent character. None knew without esteem- 
ing her, either professionally or otherwise. 

Meanwhile a taste fon and a love of music had so gradu- 
ally and effectually disseminated itself throughout the metro- 
polis, and the country generally, as to suggest to the minds 
of certain enterprising citizens the propriety of forming 
themselves into a body corporate, and erecting a temple to 
be devoted to the interests and purposes of music, said tem- 
ple to be entitled the “ Academy of Music.” 

Now, when it is taken into consideration that up to the 
period in question, in no single instance had any similar 
enterprise proved financially successful, a decision like the 
one referred to on the part of the corporators aforesaid, might 
well have been, as it really was, looked upon by reflecting 
men with unfeigned surprise. Two temples, as has been 
shown, had already been erected for and dedicated to the 
same purpose, neither of which had ever paid as much as 
the bare interest on the amount of capital expended on their 
erection, and to behold men madly determine to rear a third, 
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double the size and at treble the outlay of either of the two 
preceding, was far beyond'the comprehension of most ordinary 
minds. Men marvelled, and shuddered whilst they marvel- 
led. Nevertheless, the temple was duly erected, duly dedi- 
cated, and duly occupied. It is a noble structure, and 
reflects much credit on its architects, projectors, and builders. 
It is not perfect as a structure, however, though it is greatly 
superior to any edifice of a similar description in the metro- 
polis, if not in the Union. How far experience has verified 
the anticipations of success entertained by its projectors, we 
have no direct means of correctly ascertaining; though we 
sincerely hope far more fully than we dare conjecture. At 
all events, since the completion of the Academy, the public 
has had many opportunities of welcoming upon its boards 
scores of superior artists, and amongst others Madame Grisi 
and Signor Mario. 

These artists, as in the case of Madame Sontag, came to 
us in the twilight of their professional career. Like her, 
too, they had earned for themselves a world-wide fame. 
Like her, they Aad been superior artists; but altogether wn- 
like her, they came with a flourish of trumpets, and with a 
disposition to take undue advantage of what they were 
pleased to consider American unsophistication. Instead of 
resting their respective merits as artists and vocalists upon 
their well-earned and firmly-established European reputation, 
thereby allowing our citizens the privilege of listening to 
their efforts and forming their own estimate of their talents 
and achievements, they condescended to all manner of petty 
deception and wire-pulling to hoodwink audiences into the 
belief that their artistic power and glory, instead of having 
very nearly departed, was scarcely at its meridian, and 
would not therefore reach the point of culmination for an 
indefinite period of time. 

How well such ill-chosen presumption succeeded our 
readers need not now be reminded, few of them having for- 
gotten, it is presumed, the meagre audiences that night after 
night greeted the appearance of the erratic artists who 
resorted to it. 
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For ourselves, we listened to the efforts of Madame Grisi 
and Signor Mario for many nights in many different parts, 
but once only with anything like satisfaction. Each perform- 
ance—the one just alluded to excepted—was marked by the 
same defect, viz. apparent reservation of their best powers for 
some future occasion, which future occasion, by-the-bye, never 
seemed destined to present itself, either tc the minds of the 
artists themselves, or to the observation of their expectant 
audiences. In addition to the defect just mentioned, the 
artists in question invariably exhibited the most perfect 
indifference to the wishes and requirements of their patrons. 
By their manner they pointedly intimated that the honor, if 
any there was, lay all on one side; that their audiences, not 
themselves, were beneficiaries. 

But we have spoken of a single exception to the generally 
censurable conduct on the part of Madame Grisi and Signor 
Mario towards their patrons. It was on the occasion of their 
joint benefit and last appearance in America. The opera 
represented was Lucrezia Borgia; and never has so perfect, 
so grand, so masterly a performance, taken all in all, been 
witnessed in the United States, either before or since. Both 
artists seemed to have been suddenly imbued with new life, 
new vigor, new energy; and each vied with the other in 
effort to render the performance in every respect worthy to 
a triumph of art, science, 





be designated an artistic triumph 
and genius combined. Both seemed to have been suddenly 
inspired to a truly miraculous extent; both were in excellent 
voice; both sang with an earnestness which few, from their 
former efforts, imagined they possessed ; both acted the parts 
assumed, it seemed to us, as only themselves could act 
them; both were indescribably, majestically grand. The 
former, Madame Grisi, was almost angelic; the latter, Signor 
Mario, was grandeur personified. Such delicious, thrilling, 
soul-inspiring, heart-subduing strains as escaped their lips 
and fell upon the listening ears of the entranced multitude, 
never escaped other lips or fell upon the listening ears of an 
American audience. No individual arrived at years of 
discretion then present will be likely to ever forget either the 
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artists, their singing, their gestures, or their action. For 
our own part, we heartily wished that every individual with 
a living jeart in its bosom, or an active soul within its mate- 
rial form could have been present to share with us the 
triumphs of so rare a combination and so choice an exhibition 
of nature and artifice. 

Thus terminated the performances of Madame Grisi and 
Signor Mario in America. The next artist of eminence to 
make her appearance in the metropolis was Madame La- 
grange. This esfimable lady is a far more artificial than 
natural vocalist. She has achieved very many triumphs 
since her arrival amongst us, but they are altogether triumphs 
of art, not nature. Her voice is wholly one of cultivation. 
She has studied assiduously in excellent schools, her style is 
more ornamental than elaborate, her intonation moderately 
correct, her runs marvellous for their rapidity, delicacy, and 
precision; she never glides carelessly over chromatic pas- 
sages, never shrinks from the execution of staccato passages 
on account of their intricacy or difficulty, never indulges in 
any attempts whatever to coquet with managers or the 
public. Hlenee she has become an acknowledged favorite 
with both. Madame Lagrange’s repertoire embraces a larger 
number of operas than that of any other prima donna at pre- 
sent on the Italian stage; and although she is not a truly 
great artist,—that is critically speaking,—yet she never 
undertakes the performance of any part without executing 
it in a highly commendable manner. Indeed, everything 
she attempts to do, she does well. Moreover, to please the 
publie she has ever striven with unremitting faithfulness ; 
and in no single instance have her efforts in such a respect 
failed of success. Therefore the public owes her a debt of 
gratitude—a debt which we trust it will neither overlook nor 
repudiate. 

Next in order we may mention Gazzaniga, Colson, Gassier, 
Didée, and D’Angri; Brignoli, Amodio, Formes, Tiberini, 
and Stefani, all certainly excellent artists, but, Herr formes 
excepted, not one of them entitled to the rank assigned by 
common consent to first rate artists. Formes is indisputably 
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a superior vocalist. Nature has evidently done more for 
him than for any other singer whose name we remember. 
He possesses a voice of unlimited compass and volume, it is 
of immense power, and he always uses it with remarkable 
precision and effect. His upper register is admirable, his 
middle register superb, his lower register superlative. As 
an actor, however, he is faulty, being somewhat too confident, 
sometimes excessively careless, always extremely awkward. 
His movements on the stage forcibly remind the beholder 
of those peculiar to a mariner on the deck of a vessel under 
heavy sail in a gale of wind—now with a roll, now a pitch, 
now a stride, now a plunge! 

Of the other artists named, we will make particular mention 
of only one, viz. Signor Stefani. This gentleman, still quite 
young, and lamentably lacking in experience, is gifted with 
a tenor voice of remarkable compass and volume ; it is ex- 
cellent in quality, and is of considerable power. In these 
particulars he more nearly approaches Signor Benedetti, 
of whom mention has already been made, than any other 
tenor singer we have recently listened to. But Signor 
Stefani lacks both style and method, and can never attain 
to an exalted position in the profession he has adopted until 
they are acquired. Some of his efforts are very fine; but as 
a general rule he exhibits a lamentable want of discrimina- 
tion, as well as much deficiency in judgment. At times, he 
uses his voice much as we have known ambitious urchins to 
use a tenpenny trumpet. In fact, when he makes most 
noise, Signor Stefani seems to think he produces most music ; 
and until he divests his mind of so dangerous an hallucina- 
tion, nothing can be more utterly hopeless than to anticipate 
from him the most. distant approach towards artistic ex- 
cellence. 

We have now reviewed briefly the history and progress of 
Italian Opera, as well as the talent and pretensions of the 
various artists chosen to represent it, from the period of its 
introduction into the country up to the present day. If in 
the performance of our task we have omitted to enter into 
elaborate detail of many circumstances associated therewith, 
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and spoken only in the most general terms, we assure our 
readers we have done so advisedly, not inadvertently ; nor 
yet through the least want of, or deficiency in requisite infor- 
mation to have justified the adoption of quite the opposite 
course. Indeed, our aim has been to furnish in outline the 
history and progress of Italian Opera in America, and to 
point out the part it has performed in arousing our citizens 
generally, to something like a proper taste for, and a correct 
appreciation of music as an art, a science, and a source of 
intellectual pleasure and profit combined. And we think we 
have accomplished our design. We will only therefore fur- 
ther remark, that the period it has required to even partially 
accomplish the result alluded to—that is, to awaken our citi- 
zens to anything like a proper sense of the perfections of 
music—extends through a series of years; that to fully com- 
plete the work so successfully begun, will require the efforts 
of many years yet to come. Nevertheless, the progress 
already made in the right direction is highly encouraging. 
From comparative ignorance of, and absolute indifference for 
the higher order of musie—(indzed for music of any descrip- 
tion)—as a branch of public education, we have grown into a 
nation of enthusiasts and critics. Time has been when infe- 
rior artists came amongst us, and we went into ecstasies over 
them—much to the astonishment of the artists themselves, 
and greatly to the amusement of our European cousins, who 
smiled at our credulity and blushed for our ignorance. But 
that time has for ever passed. Our danger now lies quite 
in the opposite direction. We are already rapidly growing 
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as stubbornly fastidious as we were wont to be ignorant and 
indiscriminative. We must take care. The one extreme is 
quite as dangerous as the other. 

Apropos of Piccolomini. This lady comes to us endorsed 
by the crities of London, if not of all Europe. But what are 
the facts? In our own judgment, the lady is a much inferior 
vocalist to several of her predecessors. The compass of her 
voice is limited; it is impure in quality, and is imperfectly 
cultivated; it is also lamentably lacking in volume. Her 
method, however, is very good. She has evidently studied 
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in excellent schools. She seldom attempts what she is doubt- 
ful about performing. Embellishment is very evidently not 
her forte. She does not pretend that it is, but sings with 
care, cautiously ; makes no effort at marvellous display, but 
always renders the part assigned her with becoming simpli- 
city and commendable discrimination. As an actress, Picco- 
lomini ranks deservedly high; in fact, she not unfrequently 
sacrifices music to action. Her pretty face, expressive coun- 
tenance, petite figure, and graceful movements, command the 
admiration of all beholders, and at once win her a place in 
the hearts of her auditors. Indeed, her whole manner is pre- 
eminently and irresistibly fascinating. None can behold 
and regard her with indifference, however much they may 
deplore her deficiency as a truly superior vocalist. 

An accomplished artist Piccolomini certainly zs ; a great 
vocalist she certainly is not, nor ever will become. Never- 
theless, the benefit she may confer upon the profession she 
has adopted, if at all disposed, is altogether incalculable. Time 
alone, therefore, will solve the problem and reveal the 
result. 

And now a single allusion to the two principal American 
prim donne, Adelaide Phillips and Madame Wilhorst, to 
verify our assertions with respect to the advancement of taste 
for music in America, and we will close our present article. 
The former, Miss Phillips, is a contralto of much promise. 
Her voice is rich, full, and flexible; is of more than ordinary 
compass, and of considerable power. Miss Phillips is a 
native of New England. In her earliest days she became 
the favorite pet of the Bostonians, who, feeling unusual inter- 
est in her future welfare and success, voluntarily assumed 
the responsibility of perfecting her musical education abroad. 

Miss Phillips did not disappoint the high expectations of her 
benefactors; but after several years of hard study in a foreign 
land,’she returned to them if not a finished, at least an accom- 
plished vocalist, and a remarkably creditable artist. Shortly 
after her return to her native land, she accepted an engage- 
ment tendered by the management of the Academy of 
Music in the city of New York, and upon the boards of that 
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temple made her début before a metropolitan audience in 
the character of Azucena, in Verdi’s popular opera // 
Trovatore. 

Although usually self-confident and reposed on the stage, 
on the occasion referred to, Miss Phillips exhibited much 
embarrassment, the result of premature presumptuous and 
unfair remarks indulged by several of our city journals, prior 
to her appearance, with respect to her nativity, the method 
by which she had been permitted to acquire her musical 
education, her former position as vocalist and artist, with 
general intimations of ultimate failure; and eventually, 
when her début was fairly made, the same vultures—these 
would-be critics, a set of ignoramuses without brains and 
without self-respect—creatures ready to write or say anything 
—whether truth or falsehood—for a few paltry dimes, a 
“season ticket,” or a champagne supper—brushed up their 
attic, cellar, and bar-room vocabulary, and collectively 
assailed her with a virulence altogether peculiar to them- 
selves and the schools whence they graduated. 

All this, of course, was discouraging to the artist, as well 
as trying to individual patience, and for a time materially 
impeded the progress of the candidate. Miss Phillips did 
not despair, however; and by renewed application to study 
and assiduous efforts in her profession, she soon overcame 
the opposition urged against her by this miserable clique, 
and speedily assumed her rightful position as vocalist and 
artist. 

Alboni’s excepted, Miss Phillips’s voice is the richest con- 
tralto voice ever listened to on the Italian stage in America. 
True, she is yet young; yet lacks much experience. Ter 
method, too, is quite faulty; her style still slightly imperfect: 
but the one is easily improved, the other will be speedily 
perfected; and when these comparatively slight drawbacks 
shall have been completely removed—as we do not doubt 
they will be—we predict for Miss Phillips a brilliant and 
suecessful future. 

Of the other prima donna, Madame Wilhorst, we will 
simply remark, that she is young and pretty; that her voice 
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is a mezzo soprano of limited compass and power, but is 
remarkably sweet and pure, and moderately well-cultivated. 
It is likewise under pretty good control. Moreover she has 
evidently studied attentively, but not sufficiently long. Her 
experience is extremely limited, as a matter of course, whilst 
her knowledge of the stage is excessively insignificant. To 
the concert and drawing-rooms she will always be a valuable 
acquisition; but we much fear she lacks the requisite 
physique to properly sustain the more trying position of 
prima donna, especially on stages like that of the Academy 
Indeed, we question if she will ever be able t 
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of Music. 
render, in a satisfactory manner, the music of those operas 


usually styled heavy; that of comic and the lighter ones, 
however, she may, and in all probability will, perform in a 
most creditable manner; and to those she very evidently 


should devote all her time and attention. 


MY BOY’S BIRTHDAY. 
BY GEORGE W. ELLIOTT. 


T OW beantiful! Wake, darlings, and behold 

As fair a morn as ever smiled on earth : 
This, fifth Jaly—and millions will attest 
It so; more beautiful, since sadness seemed, 
Of late, joy’s place usurping on the face 
Of nature and the world. See! every cleft 
Of yonder blinds upon the west appears 
With silver closed; while here, upon the east, 
The downy-footed sunbeams, heralds bright, 
That blazon forth their king’s triumphant march, 
Creep softly in, and pile the room with bars 
Of purest gold. Come, darlings, let us out, 
And see how rich with jewels earth is decked, 
To greet the sun upon his glad return: 

* . * * * 

Ah, see! how every grape leaf on the vin 
Is fringed with pearls. Behold! the late mown grass, 
That seems a host of pigmy cavalry, 
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In holiday attire all newly drest, 
Bears proadly up, on every tiny spear, 
A sparkling diamond! Here, from this gay 
And twining honeysuckle, comes, on wings 
Too drowsy for its flight, a perfume sweet, 
That iingers, like the tipsy wine-god, round, 
As loth to leave its caps! The glorious sun, 
Proud monarch of the world, in robe of state 
Too rich and dazzling for the eye to scan, 
Majestic walks the blue of Heaven! 

This morn 
So joyous, brings the birthday of my boy ; 
And thus his loving, happy father sings : 


Sweet cherub! idol of thy father’s heart! 
Three glowing links are formed in thy bright chain 
Of childhood’s blissful years, which time nor art 
May ne’er destroy, nor sorrow rend in twain ; 
May faith, from mem’ries pure that round this lie, 
Forge thee a chain to draw thee to the sky, 
My boy! my boy! my angel boy! 
With sparkling eyes of melting blue; 
With glossy curls, and teeth of pearls ; 
Sweet hands and chin, with dimples in, 
And cheeks that wear the roses’ hue! 


My son! these counsels be thy father’s gift : 
Be proud, yet meek; in all things temperate ; 
Obey the laws; with thine own judgment sift 
Each my stery ; ne’er stoop with fools to prate ; 
Avoid the path by canting bigots trod ; 
Adhere to right, and leave the rest with God, 
My boy! my boy! my darling boy! 
With sparkling eyes of melting blue ; 
With glossy curls, and teeth of pearls ; 
Sweet hands and chin, with dimples i in, 
And cheeks that wear the roses’ hue! 


I've had no father’s loving counsel, child, 
To guide my bark on life’s tempestuous sea ; 
Yet, though some rocks have grazed it, sailing wild, 
I still am spared, my chiid, to counsel thee ! 
Thy knowing look assures me, offspring mine ; 
And now, I'll pledge thee in a glass of wine: 
My boy! ! my boy! my baby boy! 
With sparkling eyes of melting blue ; 
With glossy curls, and teeth of pearls ; 
Sweet hands and ‘chin, with dimples i in, 
And cheeks that wear the roses’ hue! 
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Biographical Sketches. 
HON. DANIEL F. TIEMANN, 


MAYOR OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ie )CRATIC as we profess to be, it is the exception not 

the rule, even among us, that a man is raised to office 
without springing from or being adopted into the ranks of 
what we still regard as the privileged classes. Wealth, educa- 
tion, and early advantages tell, and those who devote them- 
selves to trade, agriculture, or the productive arts, are, with 
few exceptions, excluded from their fair proportion of public 
employment and honors. Mayor Tiemann is one of these 
exceptions, and is truly a representative of the practical busi- 
ness and productive classes of his native city. 

Anthony Tiemann, the father of the Mayor, was born at Carls- 
hafen, in Cassel, Germany, where the family have resided for 
centuries. In order to escape the conscription, at seventeen 
years of age, he left his native country for England, and after 
staying there two years, he came to this country about the 
year 1798. Landing in the city of New York with a capital 
of just a single English pound, he at once commenced a 
career of industry and honesty which laid the foundation of 
future success for himself and his children. He married, 
about three years after his landing, Mary Newell, the mother 
of the Mayor. This lady was born in Charlestown, Mass., 
but came to New York when a child of three years old, with 
her father, Andrew Newell, who was a cooper, and carried on 
that business on Crane’s wharf, now the corner of Beekman 
and Front streets, and then fronting the margin of the East 
River. Both parents still survive, and in their old age enjoy 
the reverence of their children, and the eminent success which 
has been the result in no small degree of their own virtuous 
example. The father, who is a minister of the Methodist 
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Church, frequently fills the pulpit, and by his unaffected piety 
and simplicity of character, realizes the very ideal of a 
Ohristian patriarch, while the mother is described as still pos- 
sessing a fine personal appearance, and as being a woman of 
devoted piety and great energy of character. 

Soon after their marriage they removed to Nassau, near 

3eekman street, where, on the 9th of January, 1805, the pre- 

sent Mayor was born. It is said that his first recollections are 
of a madam’s school in that vicinity, where he was sent by 
his parents for instruction. The next school which he 
attended was in the old German Lutheran church, cor- 
ner of Frankfort and William streets, a small stone strue- 
ture of primitive style and simplicity, long one of the anti- 
quities of our city, but which, like many other relics of its 
arly history, has been long since swept away by the ceaseless 
tide of change and improvement. 

While attending this latter school, his father commenced 
the business of manufacturing paints, and built for this pur- 
pose the pioneer establishment in the country, in the vicinity 
of the south-west corner of Twenty-third-street and Fourth 
avenue, then considered far out of the city. His parents 
having at the same time removed to this locality, he was sent 
to the old Rosehill school, corner of Twenty-second street and 
Broadway, where many incidents of school-boy days occurred, 
which he frequently recounts with glee. Among these were 
the weekly marches of the boys during the war of 1812, with 
the stirring music of drum and fife, to and from the neighbor- 
ing fields, where they amused themselves, as well as labored 
in cutting sods for the earthworks and fortifications then 
erecting at Harlem heights, for the defence of the city. Not- 
withstanding, however, the sedulous care of his parents for 
his education, these amusements seem to have pleased him 
more than his school; and his excessive fondness for fun and 
practical jokes, from which even his teacher did not always 
escape, is said to have been the cause of bringing his aca- 
demic career to a premature close. 

On his leaving school his inclination was fixed upon going 
to sea, and influenced by the opinion of his teacher, who 
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arnestly advised the same, his father had given a reluctant 
consent, but a circumstance soon after occurred, which 
changed his determination and probably influenced the entire 
future course of his life. This was the inquiry made of his 
father by Mr. Henry Schiefflin, his friend, who carried on the 
drug business in Pearl street, then as now one of the largest 
establishments of the’ kind in the city, whether he had a 
boy whom he would wish to place in his store? The father 
replied that he had one, but that he was possessed with a 
strong desire to go to sea, but whom he should much prefer 
to be in his store than have him follow the roaming and 
hazardous life of a sailor. This was communicated to Daniel 
on the return of his father to his home that evening, and on 
the next day he and his father visited together the store of 
Mr. Schiefilin, who inquired of him if he would like the 
drug business? He replied, “ No, sir; I would rather go to 
sea.” Mr. 8S. and his father then asked him if he would try 
it for a short time. To gratify his father he qualified his 
preferences so far, as to consent to do so. He was accordingly 
immediately employed. An order was soon given him to 
take off his jacket and carry a lot of stick-liquorice to the 
floor above. This was obeyed, and the delicious roots had 
been at last removed, when he discovered in an out-of-the-way 
corner a stray piece, which picking up he modestly inquired 
of his employer if he could have it? The merchant, somewhat 
surprised at the honest simplicity of the request, replied, 
“Oh, certainly,” and at the same time he observed aside to 
his confidential clerk, “ Mr. Willard, we must certainly keep 
this boy, if we can.” This simple incident speaks a volume in 
favor of the honest character of the boy, which his subsequent 
life as a man has never in the least impaired, and it also at 
once secured for him not only the entire confidence of Mr. 
Schiefflin, but of Mr. Willard, which was never lost during 
the entire six years he remained in the store, having gone 
there in 1818. We may also add, that during this period he 
was frequently intrusted with responsibilities and duties by 
his employer and the principal clerk, Mr. Willard, seldom 
confided to persons of maturer age under similar cireum- 
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stances. While employed here he also made the acquaint- 
ance of many young men, clerks in other stores, some of 
whom are now at the head of leading houses in different parts 
of the Union, who still cherish their early associations with 
him, and rejoice at his subsequent career of integrity and 
honor; and the warm and strong friendships that were then 
formed with his kind employer as well as devoted friend, and 
the several members of his family, have never been, from the 
first day through the long course of years since elapsed, in the 
least degree interrupted or impaired. 

He left Mr. Schiefilin’s employment in the year 1824, for 
the purpose of going with his father, whose business was then 
carried on at the old locality on 4th Avenue and 23d street, 
by only four persons. Additional ones were, however, after- 
wards employed, as by degrees increased demand was made 
for the colors manufactured at the establishment. This busi- 
ness was then conducted in a very primitive style, the firm 
never taking an acconnt of stock, and only having a single 
book, in which were entered the receipts as well as expenses 
of each month, while on the first of March of every year a 
general settlement took place, when the profits were divided 
among the several members of it, which consisted of his 
father and his two uncles. Having continued in the employ- 
ment of the firm for about two years, he was in 1826 taken 
into business with them as one of the partners, being then 
just of age. He was soon after married to Miss Martha 
Clowes, his present wife, a lady of many virtues and estima- 
ble qualities of mind, and who is a niece of Mrs. Peter 
Cooper, by whom she was brought up—having been early 
ghter by that lady and her distinguished 


< 


adopted as a dan 
husband. 

The Twelfth Ward, in which Mr. Tiemann then resided, was, 
as now, the rural portion of the island, although several wards, 
as the population of the city has increased, have been from 
time to time taken from its lower and more populous portions. 
It was in this ward, and about the time of his entering into 
business, and his marriage, that he commenced to take an 
active part in polities. Being elected on the Ward Com- 
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mittees he was generally appointed as secretary of these 
organizations. About this period his friend and neighbor, 
Hon. Isaac L. Varian, who was subsequently elevated to the 
mayoralty of the city, was elected alderman of the Old 
Twelfth. In this election Mr. Tiemann took an active part, 
and it was mainly throngh him that Mr. Varian, a plain and 
sterling old-fashioned democrat, was nominated to that posi- 
tion. In consequence of the rapid growth of the city the 
Sixteenth was formed from the lower part of the Twelfth ; 
and Mr. Tiemann’s residence being by this division brought 
within the former ward, he of course identified himself with 
the interests and politics of the same, and was, in 1838, elected 
its assistant alderman, and in 1839, the people returned him 
as theiralderman. During the greater part of the former year 
he was the only representative of the ward in the city Councils. 

While he was alderman of the 16th ward, on the 4thof July, 
1839, a dreadful accident occurred on the Harlem [ailroad, 
in the Fourth Avenue, near Sixteenth Street, by which 
several persons were instantly killed and a large number of 
others dangerously scalded and wounded, caused by the 
explosion of the boiler of a locomotive. The depot of this 
road was then at Thirty-second Street. On that day the 
locomotives had run down as far as Fourteenth Street, where 
they were attached to the trains. Alderman Tiemann him- 
self narrowly escaped, for, as he was just on the point of 
leaving his house with his little son, for the train, he was 
recalled by his wife with a request to take a cup of coffee. 
He did so, and this delay, in all probability, saved his life 
and that of his son, as the accident took place when they had 
arrived within a hundred yards of the train. Alderman Tie- 
mann proceeded at once, with that decision and determination 
of character which have ever marked his life, to adopt those 
measures necessary to preserve the peace, as well as to 
assist the sufferers, and calm the excitement of the bereaved 
friends of the dead. The position was a most critical as 
well as highly responsible one, especially as for several hours, 
and during the period of the greatest excitement, he was the 
only magistrate on the ground. He was, however, equal to 
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the emergency. His courage, energy, and humanity were 
alike conspicuous. The destruction of property by an in- 
furiated mob was, by his courage, prevented, and those who 
were disposed to participate in it were by his decision and 
bearing awed or pacified, and eventually, many of them 
were brought to assist in the preservation of the track, and 
the care of the wounded. Messengers were at once 
despatched by him for physicians and assistance. He seized 
on waggons and other vehicles standing by, when their 
owners refused to readily yield them, in which the wounded 
that could immediately be removed were placed and con- 
veyed to their homes. His devotion sympathetically attracted 
others, who placed themselves cheerfully under his directions, 
and worked with him earnestly in this humane cause. At 
first his position was a most dangerous one—for a stalwart 
laborer, infuriated by the destruction of life and the many 
wounded and mangled beings that lay around the scene of 
destruction, approached him with a crowbar which he had 
just raised to fell him to the ground, if not to knock out his 
brains, when a friendly blow struck with an earnestness equal 
to the imminent danger in which he was piaced, dropped the 
ruftian at once, and a voice in a well known accent cried out: 
— You'll not be after knocking the Alderman down when 
I’m near.” By the employment of laboring men, who 
refused to work for the company, but expressed their readiness 
to do anything that he might require of them, the evidences 
of this lamentable disaster were at length, late in the day, re- 
moved. A vote of thanks was afterwards passed by the 
company to him, with the tender of a free pass over the road, 
as a just appreciation of the courageous and humane part 
acted by him on the dreadful occasion. The bills he con- 
tracted for assistance and labor were also promptly paid by 
the company. This incident, thus briefly stated, as well as 
many others of danger that we might relate in which he was 
engaged, in his ward, which then contained a fair quota of 
desperate characters, illustrates not only the boldness and 
decision, but the humanity which has ever characterized the 
discharge of his public duties. 
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But not only prompt and fearless in the discharge of the 
responsibilities imposed on or belonging to him as a magis- 
trate, he was also watchful of the interests placed in his 
charge by his constituents as one of the guardians of the pro- 
perty of the city. While serving as a member of the Com- 
mon Council, at this period, a proposition was started to sell 
the real estate of the Corporation known as the “ common 
lands,” then consisting of a large tract, and most eligibly 
situated in the central and upper parts of the city. The pro- 
ject was, however, carried through the Common Council de- 
spite his determined opposition. He demonstrated clearly, 
in the debate on this question, the great ultimate value of 
these lands, and proposed that instead of selling them, the 
several streets and avenues should be regulated and graded 
through, and the lots leased on the condition that they should 
be improved at once. 

The lands have been, however, mostly sold, and at prices 
averaging about four hundred dollars a lot, while now scarcely 
one could be bought for less than two thousand dollars, and 
many even could not be had for five times the latter sum. 
Had this been adopted the Corporation would, at this time, 
have been possessed of a real estate, in addition to that owned 
at present by it, worth millions, and a revenue would be 
coming into its treasury from this source alone to the mate- 
rial reduction of the enormous taxation now sustained by our 
citizens. It was a property more than ample to wipe out at 
once the entire public debt of the city. 

He contributed also during this term, as a member of the 
Finance Committee of the Board of Aldermen, by his advice 
and attention to his duties, materially to the early completion 
of that great work, the Croton Aqueduct; and if his policy 
had been followed of issuing stock in shares of one hundred 
dollars, instead of one thousand dollars, we believe none of 
those embarrassments, which to some extent retarded its con- 
struction, would have occurred. 

It was about this period that the question of the union of 
the Brooklyn ferries came under consideration in the Com- 
mon Council. The measure was strongly urged on by the 
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landowners and speculators in South Brooklyn, who con- 
ecived that their lands located there would be greatly en- 
hanced in value by the suecess of the project. Alderman T., 
however, was proof against those arguments, and was again 
true to the interests of his constituents and the city, arguing 
that the improvement in that section, to be thus attained, 
would be at the expense of the upper part of our own island, 
and also of the city treasury. The measure was nevertheless 
varried through, and the result was as predicted by him, 
that South Brooklyn rapidly grew up, while the upper sec- 
tions of New York for a long time languished, until the new 
system of city railroads, subsequently projected and after- 
wards strongly advocated by him, gave an impetus to its 
growth which is still continued under their beneficial influ- 
ence. And after his elevation as Mayor, so impressed was 
he of their importance to the growth of the upper wards, that 
in his annual message he recommended their prompt con- 
tinuation to the extent of the island. 

We could mention other important measures or projects 
which he advocated for the prosperity and improvement of 
the city, as well as many which he opposed because he 
deemed them detrimental to her interests, while holding his 
seat at the board as a member of the city councils, with that 
force and energy of fact and argument which are peculiar to 
himself. The above, however, will suftice to show how faith- 
ful he was to his duty, and deeply interested in the welfare of 
his native city. 

While thus devoting his time and his talents to the public 
interests he did not neglect his own, but was rapidly building 
up a business which promised him soon comparative wealth. 
He had bought, in 1832, a tract of land at Manhattanville, 
where he established on his own account, a factory for manu- 
facturing colors, and in the latter part of 1839, he removed 
his family to the same locality. Having thus left the Sixteenth 
and removed to the Twelfth Ward, he, after the expiration of 
his term of office, devoted his entire time to his own affairs. 
[t was while thus oceupied in extending his business, that in 
the month of December, 1840, a calamity occurred to him 
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which promised, at first, to be of the most serious pecuniary 
nature. This was the destruction, by fire, of one-half of his 
factory buildings, by which not only the industrious accu- 
mulations of years were in a few short hours swept away, but 
he was left besides in debt to the extent of near $30,000. A 
generous and noble friend, however, came to his assistance, 
and by his liberality he was enabled at once to commence 
the reconstruction of his buildings. This was his neighbor, 
Mr. Robert Pettigrew, who came up at the time the fire was 
burning, saying, by way of encouragement, “Never mind, man, 
build her ep again. I have plenty of bricks and men, and 
money in bank too.” His kind friend was true to his generous 
offer, and kept the word of promise to the hope, for on the 
following morning he had placed forty men on the ground, 
who commenced to clear away the ruins, and in the course of 
the day he placed in the hands of Alderman T. a check for 
$6,000. With this aid, and that extended to him by other gene- 
rous friends, among whom were Benjamin H. Field and Peter 
Cooper, Esqrs., and in fact by all with whom he had had 
previous business connexions, he was not only encouraged but 
enabled again to resume his business, to which he afterwards 
devoted himself with the utmost assiduity, and with so much 
success, that he not only repaid his truly sympathizing and 
generous neighbors, but cancelled the legacy of debt be- 
queathed to him by the disaster of the fire. How sweet is 
the fragrance of such generous deeds as those we have just 
narrated. Would that we had more frequently the oppor- 
tunity of relating them. Alderman T. continued thus to give 
his whole time to his business until 1850, when having taken 
his brother, Julius W., and his son, Peter C., into partner- 
ship, he was thereby relieved, in a great measure, from the 
close devotion he had hitherto paid to it, and was thus enabled 
again to give to the public a portion of his time and atten- 
tion. ~ His brother and his son are now the active members of 
the firm, and’so entirely is his time devoted to the business 
of his office, that he has but twice visited his store since 
entering on the duties of the mayoralty. 


] 
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Being thus relieved from close application to his business, 
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he again accepted a nomination to the Common Council, and 
was elected in the year 1851 as Assistant Alderman of the 
Twelfth Ward; and in 1852 he was sent by the same Ward 
as their representative to the Board of Aldermen. 

During both of these terms his services were important to 
the interests of the city, and many measures were adopted or 
rejected, as he either advocated or opposed them. His good 
sense and sound judgment were frequently relied upon by his 
colleagues, and at all times the greatest deference was paid to 
his opinions. One measure in particular bears the impress of 
his keen business faculty, as well as his watchful care to ac- 
complish the same end by the least expenditure. We allude 
to the project for erecting a structure for Washington Market. 
An expensive plan had been proposed, which would cost 
half a million of dollars. This was opposed by Mr. T., who 
submitted a minority report, with plans, for another structure 
on the land west of West street, to be built principally of 
iron, which, while costing one-third of the other, would at the 
same time afford greater as well as superior accommodation 
for market purposes. The facts, figures, and arguments in 
this report of his were unanswerable. The costly plan was, 
however, adopted by the Common Connceil, but Mr. T. still 
continued to battle it, and the courts at last determined it 
illegal, through some informality. 

While holding his seat as Alderman in 1852, he was called 
away, for business purposes, to Europe. His visit was but 
brief, as his publie duties here hastened his return. He, how- 
ever, alter the lapse of his term of office, being free from the 
duties of public position, again renewed his visit to that con- 
tinent in 1853, and also in 1854, where he made many im- 
portant observations connected with the arts, and especially 
with regard to the construction, management, and ventilation 
of public buildings. 

Having returned home in the latter part of 1854, he ap- 
plied some of the knowledge he had acquired abroad, in his 
own establishment, and was thus occupied in the improve- 
ments suggested by the information thus obtained, when he 
vas taken up by the Democratic party as their candidate for 
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Governor of the Alms-house, to which honorable and re- 
sponsible position he was elected. Here also in this depart- 
ment of the city government he brought in good service 
the strict habits and thorough system of business which 
had marked his eareer as a merchant, as well as the 
information which he had obtained during his travels in 
Europe, in regard to public buildings. To him is mainly 
due the introduction of the improved mode of ventilating 
the many hospitals and institutions under the charge of the 
Governors of the Alms-house. He also contributed, in no 
small degree, to the adoption of a system of economy 
in the expenditures of this important department; and in the 
proper care of articles purchased for its use. By these means 
not only have the health and comfort of the numerous inmates 
of the several institutions under its charge been promoted, 
but the expenses of the department have been materially 
reduced. 

It was while holding this latter position, discharging his 
duty faithfully to the people, that he was nominated by a 
number of leading citizens, embracing all parties, to the pre- 
sent distinguished office, which he now fills with so much 
honor and credit, not only to himself but the citizens of New 
York, and we may say of the whole country. The public found 
in him a firm and consistent Democrat, with an integrity of 
personal character beyond reproach, good sense, and long 
experience in the wants of the city government. No election 
ever produced a greater excitement in the city of New York 
than that of December, 1857, and we believe that the vote for 
Daniel F. Tiemann, for mayor, was the largest, numerical, 
ever cast for any individual in this city. He has am 
redeemed the anticipations of his friends, and in spite of ali 
difficulties, is steadily advancing with every reform withii 


the sphere of his office. 

The evening sueceeding the day of his election was one of 
singular excitement. Soon after dusk the vicinity of the 
daily papers was besieged with crowds of anxious citizens, 
inquiring for the result. About nine o’clock it was known 
with sufficient accuracy to place his election beyond a doubt. 
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When the news was communicated to the dense mass of 
people who filled the whole of Nassau street, from Ann to 
Fulton, and the greater part of Fulton from Broadway to 
William street, there arose a shout of joy and congratulation 
that showed the real feelings of the citizens, and their just 
appreciation of the character of the man whom they had so 
triumphantly elected, as well as their confidence in his stern 
integrity. 

He was sworn into office a few days prior to the first of 
January last, by one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
and on the latter day he received the personal congratulations 
of thousands of his friends in the Governor’s Room of the City 
Hall. He met them all with that frank, modest, and truly 
Republican simplicity which has ever marked his inter- 
course with others, either as a merchant or a public man It 
is estimated that over fifteen thousand persons paid their 
respects and bestowed their fond wishes on this occasion on 
their future Mayor. 

On the next Monday the City Government was organized 
for the year. He afterwards sent to the Common Council a 
most able and thorough Message, evincing his clear knowledge 
of the various and complicated business of the city. The city 
press, without an exception, approved the general features of 
this paper, notwithstanding it was thoroughly Democratic in 
character on all the features of municipal policy, which had 
been drawn into the issues of party. And the Democratic 
papers throughout the State, even those associated with the 
friends of the opposing candidate, heartily echoed this ap- 
proval. 

During his mayoralty he has, in his various messages and 
vetoes, kept steadily in view economy and the best interests of 
the city, as well as stated his disapproval of all measures or 
appropriations of money which did not come strictly within 
the charter and ordinances of the city. In these papers and 
documents it is the substance and not the manner which 
he regards as essential, and the presentation of facts in 
them, and the reasons assigned for his disapproval or recom- 
mendation, will always be found cogent and conclusive. 
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During the celebration which followed the laying of the 
Atlantic Cable, in which enterprise the Mayor took the live- 
liest interest, his brief message of congratulation to the Lord 
Mayor of London was a model of its kind ; and on the ocea- 
sion of the presentation of the testimonial to Cyrus W. Field, 
Esq., at the Crystal Palace, his address to that distinguished 
citizen, was admirable in its good taste and perfect keeping 
with the great event. 

Among the measures which have been recommended 
by the Mayor, has been the erection of substantial piers 
and commodious docks and basins, worthy of the important 
and growing commerce of the port. He has likewise ap- 
proved of the policy of protecting the harbor of the city, 
and the rivers adjoining it, against those encroachments 
which selfish and speculative purposes would beget, unless 
restrained by a wise and conservative policy. To New York, 
great as her commerce now is, these improvements and this 
policy are not only needed, but are absolutely necessary to that 
growing trade which eventually will make her the first com- 
mercial city of the world. He has besides amply vindicated 
municipal rights in his views of the police law, set forth in his 
annual message, and has also opposed the separation of matters 
connected with the city from the control of its local authori- 
ties, through the medium of commissioners appointed by the 
State. Many other suggestions and recommendations have 
been made by him to the Common Council for the improve- 
ment of the finances of the city, the prompt accountability 
of all officers having charge or intrusted with its funds, 
and other measures having reference to its improvement 
or adornment. Among these latter we may mention that 
made recently by him to the Common Council for the re- 
pavement of all the lower part of the city with square block 
or Belgian pavement, a work, in our opinion, absolutely 
required, not only for the increased benefit to the health of 
the city, but for the safe and speedy travel of the vehicles 
engaged in the transportation of the merchandise of this great 


commercial emporium. 
It is impossible to do justice in our present limits to the 
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various other sound and judicious suggestions which have 


been made during his long and intimate connexion with the 
municipal affairs of New York, and the improvements carried 
out mainly through his instrumentality. 

Not only is Mayor Tiemann distinguished for his services 
in the councils of the city and in other official positions in the 
city government, but he has always taken a deep interest in 
the canse of education. He was long connected with the 
system of public instruction in this city, having been first 
chosen Trustee of the old Public School Society in 1830, 
which responsible position he filled until the dissolution of the 
Society in 1840, when he was appointed a special Trustee 
under the new system. On the passage of the present law 
he was elected one of the first School Commissioners, and 
Leen several terms in that highly responsible office, and 
with his colleague, Isaac Adriance, Esq., he established the 
first school under the new law, which was located in Third 
Avenue, near Fifty-sixth Street, having hired the room, and 
employed the teachers, therefor, on their own responsibility. 

He was also, for eleven years, connected with the Fire 
Department ; being for several years an active member and 
foreman of Engine Company, No. 25, and on his removal 

Manhattanville he aided in the organization of Engine 
Company, No. 43, of which he was subsequently elected 
foreman. The same qualities which have made him popular 
in other positions attracted to him the affection and respect 
of his brother firemen. 

During his public life, he stands pure from even the slight 
est suspicion of being influenced in his conduct by unworthy 
or improper motives. Fabricins himself could not boast a 
clearer record. We may say that he has never, during the 
many years he has laboriously served the citizens of New 
York, ever enjoyed an office of ae or emolument, for 
though he receives a liberal salary, it has been more than 
absorbed by those necessary drains appertaining to the public 
position he holds, as chief magistrate of a great cit 

We deem it proper in this sketch to notice a matter of a 
political character which has been frequently used against Mr. 
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Tiemann by some of his more adroit opponents, growing out 
of the following circumstance. 
In the year 1843 a feeling was prevalent that the city ex 


penditures were excessive, and should be reduced, and that 


means should be taken to secure proper persons for the city 


delegation to Albany, as well as to the Common Council. 


Three persons met at Manhattanville, and concluded to call a 


meeting, and tor this purp se sent circulars tor a gweneral 
tine of all i ei ine ce thes yan dives ee A; 
meeting of all interested in a city reform movement , 
1] rr: ; 1 ee ec : aa nl : +] 
assembly Mr. Tiemann was elected chairman, and during tli 
: ws ; ‘ , 
course of the discussion which ensue i, the question came u} 
- ; ' ee 
as to the name which the organization should ad A we 
known polit clan in those days, pr pos “l Chiat t sin i 4 


} is A+ : | + . > ‘ , ’ } } 
called the Native American Larty; 1 Was seconged, an 


after discussion, adopted by a majority then present. O 
declaring it carried, Mr. Tiemann observed that the ado) 
tion of this name convinced him that the objects lhe had 
in view were frustrated, and that he should have no furthe 


’ 


connexion with their organization. He left, and never in 


; 
_* . 


with them again. Yet a circular was got up, his name affixed 
as chairman, without his consent, and extensively distributed 
under this very party caption. At this time Mr. T. was 
absorbed in his business, and it then being his intention no 
to accept any public office, he neglected to explain the unau 
thorized use of his name, and it has, undoubtedly, been em 
ployed to excite a prejudice against him even in his own party. 

We cannot accord a more just tribute to the moral inte 
grity and high sense of honor, that has at all times governed 
Mr. Tiemann, than was lately paid him by a most distinguished 
orator, who had always opposed him in polities, but who 
supported him for the mayoralty. In addressing a_ vast 
assemblage of citizens in Wall street, the gentleman referred 
to said, ** Were I a man of boundless wealth, and were about 
to place my property in the hands of a person to administer 
it for the benefit of my W ife and children who were to succeed 
me, I would place it in charge of Daniel F. Tiemann, having 
no concern for its faithful and honest application to the pur- 
poses for which it was bequeathed.” 
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As a merchant, Mr. Tiemann ranks in the highest class for 
stability, energy, and integrity. He represents both the 
merchant and the manufacturer. The factory which his 
father established, and where he and his brother and brother- 
in-law worked, with a single assistant, has expanded into a 
series of buildings, covering forty lots, and employing one 
hundred and twenty men. At first only five articles were 
manufactured, now over a hundred different pigments and 
analogous preparations are made and compounded, involving 
the exercise of consummate practical skill in chemical science 
and its applications. And the business has been so ex- 
tended that it now embraces customers in every part of the 
Union, and even remote sections of Mexico and South 
America. 

We might observe that he is one of the best of friends to his 
employees, and during the serions depression of trade last 
winter, not a single person was discharged from his employ- 
ment. 

Mayor Tiemann would laugh at the idea of being considered 
an orator, but in a debate on any subject of public policy we 
never listened to a more eflective speaker, or one who more 
thoroughly fixed the attention of his audience. His candor, 
honesty, and common sense, together with his large experi- 
ence, form an assemblage of qualities that usually force con- 
viction. Few orators, unfortunately, possess so solid a foun- 
dation for the exercise of their art, and few are so successful 
in carrying with them the approval of their hearers. 

As a politician Mayor Tiemann is a true, practical Democrat; 
he has never changed his sentiments, but still cherishes them 
with all the truthfulness of his nature. Simple in his tastes 
and unostentatious in|his manners, he belongs to the peopfe, 
and treats all in that spirit of fraternity which recognises the 
fundamental equality of all men in their political rights. 
On taking his seat as Mayor, he observed to a friend, “ Next 
to the performance of my duties as a magistrate to the city, 
[ desire the success of democratie principles, and will use all 
In the councils of the 


ar 


honorable means to secure that end 
party he has always enjoyed the highest confidence, and 
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represented it as one of the delegates from this city at the last 
National Convention at Cincinnati. 
As a merchant, as a citizen, and as a magistrate, Mayor 


} 


rm 7 ° ] ] 1 ~ 
Tiemann has been tried and approved by the general consent 


of the citizens~—in all his relations he ha: displayed solid ability, 
but above all, in public and private, a sublime integrity, 


2.2 1 } 7 a } . . 11° 
which recalls the bright examples Of ancient republican 


virtue 


‘“‘ An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


LiTERARY NOTICES. 


The Political Text-Book, or Encyclopedia; containing 
everything necessary for the reference of the Politicians 
and Statesmen of the United States. Edited by M. W. 
C.usky, Postmaster of the House of Representatives of t] 

United States. James B. Smith & Co., Philadelphia; C. 

Wendell, Washington, Publishers: 1858. 


1e 
i 


Tus work is what its title imports, a compendium or text- 
book of the political records of the day. It presents, ma 


form readily accessible, from its superior al 


phab« tical index, 
a copious collation of extracts, daguerreotyping the mind 
and reflecting the political position and attitude ot the states- 
men and politicians of the present era; embracing also an 
abstract of the more prominent and exciting public questions 
and governmental measures of the past, together with the 
inducements and historic circumstances of their projection, 
advocacy, and final incorporation in the history and policy 
of the country. 


The great names that have signalized, at different epoc!l 
of our progress, the fame of this country, and shed burning 


and perpetual lustre upon American statesmanship, are set 
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forth in Mr. Clusky’s volume in connexion with the princi- 
ples and policy they have instituted, sustained, and promul- 
gated in the respective periods of their advent and progres- 
sive publie sareer, 

The greater part of this work, however, and that division 
upon which the author or editor has expended the largest 
attention and labor, is devoted to the illustration of the 
expressed views and acknowledged attitude of cotemporane- 
ous statesmen, politicians, and writers, with reference to the 
question of American slavery, in its direct or incidental and 
collateral bearings upon the interests of the country, and 
affecting the Federal, State, and local legislation of the 
United States. Though comprehending everything of a 
substantial character or tendency that has been evolved in 
the protracted, acrimonious, and interminable controversies 
and disputations proceeding from this source in Congress 
antecedently, the principal bulk of its compilations and 
accredited extracts dates from the inauguration of the com- 
promise measures of 1850, and the period of the introduction 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill by Senator Douglas in 1854, 
concluding with the memorable definitions and debates of 
the past winter, called forth by the presentation of the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, destined to distinguish in future annals the 
present Congress, and the Administration now in being. 

The landmarks described in these discussions are of vast 
importance to every citizen. The catalogue they represent 
and the information they convey, as embodied in the volume 
under notice, is not confined exclusively to the advantage 
of the statesman and legislator, but is of like or proportionate 
utility to every student of our political history, and every 
intelligent and competent elector. 

We commend the work to public consideration and favor, 
and congratulate its author upon the valuable addition he 
has contributed to the political authorities of the country. 
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Abridgment of the 1 bates of Congre &s trom L789 to L856, 
by Tomas H. Benton. Volume IX. 1826-1828. D. 


Appleton W Co.. New Y ork. 


Tuis ponderous and expensive but invaluable and uupre- 
cedented national work is being steadily carried forward 
by the Appletons, whose unflagging zeal in the prosecu- 


t10n Of this heavy enterprise Wwe have taken occasion to 
commend In becoming terms hitherfo as 1t has 


notice and 
] ‘ 1 ‘ J roy . 4 ] y , ) 11 ’ ‘+ | 

and each successive volume peen submittes 

for our examination. Though one of the greatest and most 
works ever published in America, 11 


pr PTCSSCU, 


voluminous standard 
has suffered no embarrassment or delay during a period of 


unusual discouragements, and in a time of unparalleled 
financial depression. ‘The present volume is the ninth of the 
series, and covers atime in our congre ssional annals esteemed 
of great moment in its day, as affecting the development 


the American Policy, and in its tendencies upon the welfar 
and prosperity of the country. [t compasses the concluding 


‘ . ] . , ] 7 } enioten ts smite ct 

stages of John Quincy Adams’ administration, and untolds 
; a :; os : ss 

some of the richest. tale and most finished statesmanship 


ever exemplitied in the dk bates and parliamentary proc ed 
ings of Congress. Instructive as a general review of this 

} 1 . *, , 7 ] 1 4 oe 
voiume would necessarily be, the space we have heretotore 
all ttodd 7 toatl? r) t +} “at eh y] reclud 7 
aliotted 1n testimony of the merits ol 115 work, pret ucdes an 


elaborate investigation or a reproduction of any part of 


issue under notice. The work is one of vast magnitude, ye 
ee Stee : ee 

ot easy access and eiucidation. |: rom ifS trinsic supe riority 
t form a part, and constitute an ind 


and excellence, it must 


- ; 
pensable feature, of every well-arranged, practical, and us¢ 
ful library, whether belonging to the Citizen, the Student, « 


the Statesman. 
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The Lif of Thomas Jefferson. By Hen RY S. RANDALL, Fe 
In three volumes. New York: Derby & Jackson. 1858. 


THE _ thorough, comprehensive, and authentie life of 


the sage Montice llo, and the venerated father of the Con- 


stitution a founder of American Democracy, has been issued 


Messrs. Derby and Jaekson of this city, and is coin pl ‘ised 


turee VOLUMES, 11@ deep st ed appreciation, colmmon to 
classes and conditio men throughout the United 

= a ; Ses > D owayt) 1 } rt 
States, of the exemplary ch: er, ¢ xalted viz le, and heroic, 
nne ' ah?) ate at? - ¢t, , ; “+5 | } ‘ ; thy? 
UMNCONGUerAMIC DAaLPIOLIST Of iC INMorial & ywect Of Chis 

A J 

; ; ‘wie . 

history with the vreat and memorable public events he 


gai Poe oh By My eee ites bh eicene 
inaugurated or sustained in our incipient and earlier advances 


as an Independent Natiou, ought to insure it a prominent and 
enduring place in every habitation and hamlet in our land, 
and Carry and lliiplan iWin every DOUBELO: ana vy every 


We ‘ es as ees hE Me 
hearthstone, however remote or humble, within the broad 


contines ot our { nfederni V 
‘ 4 . ’ : : . 
But DeVvVond tis perioriiv over neariyv & | oO her works ot 
. ' se . ° 
Kind evel roduced in America, or Incorpor ated 1 the 


wealth of our historic Revoluticnary annals, in its sitadliaa 

re noth and the inherent elements com] bining t o give it popu- 
larity and permanence with the present and succeeding gene- 
rations, the life of Jefferson unites great talent of composition, 
heauty of sty e, and a skill of arrangement and delineation 
rarely paralleled in biographical or political literature. Mr. 
Randall has achieved by this work an enviable reputation 
and eminence as a biographer and historian; such as will 
have no spasmodic or ephemeral vitality and life, but that 
will obtain undiminished while the patriotism and fame of 
Jetferson, to whom he has done such signal justice, survives 

the memory and adoration of his countrymen. At present 
we shall forbear further comment upon these volumes, with 
the assurance to our readers that we propose a more thorough 
analysis and illustration of the merits of this history in a 


series of artic! 


Jefferson. to be ennbodied in future numbers of the Review. 


es _ the gem ‘and public character of Mr. 
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History of Fri: drick the Second, called Fred: rick the (reat. 
3y Tuomas Cartyte. In Four Volumes. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1858. 


Turee men of the eighteenth century have been regarded 
as pre-eminently entitled to the appellation of Great—Fre- 
derick the Second of Prussia, Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
George Washington. History and tradition will combine to 
perpetuate the celebrity and immortalize the deeds of these 
great moral, civic, and military heroes beyond all their 
eminent compatriots and compeers. The greatness of Wash- 
ington, where his character and achievements are compre- 
hended, will always be assigned a just preponderance in the 
estimation and judgment of mankind. The renowned his 
torian, Carlyle—no less famed in America than in Europe 
has now given to the woyld a comprehensive and complete 
History of Frederick the Second. The composition is cha 
racterized by all the brilliancy, pathos, and vigor which has 
ever marked the productions of the distinguished biographer 
and writer to whom we are indebted for this important addi- 
tion to the historic literature and learning of the age. 
Neither author nor publishers can entertain any apprehen 
sion, or undergo the least hazard of the universal apprecia 
tion and permanent success of this standard work. The two 
first volumes have been already issued, and the others are 
soon to follow. 





